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Quaint Houses of the South—Colonial Homes of Natchez 
The Ellicott House—An Attractive Home near Baltimore, Md. 
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Greenhouse Philosophy 
What It Should Mean To You 





If it to be a part of your plan to have a green 

! winter oO | | benefit will be your 
t gard egetables and bedding plants for 
" e spring, then you should not delay any longer in 
‘ taking the matter up. Nature will not wait for you 

were ' ‘ Z and we must have time for our share of the work 
y pos ibly, have gone overt all that a greenhouse, 
vever small, would mean to yo to your entire 
there may be lots of ifs, and ands, and buts, which 
hye ‘ ipply t Tt particular case You 
ken about some of them—perhaps all 
of them Wouldn't it be a satisfaction to know? 
Suppose you make it a pomt to call at our offices and 
hat it over—if you cannot call, write us a 
tter, giving all the facts and information you can 
invway. send S$ cents in st imps for “How to Start 
Greenhouse 


HITCHINGS AND COMPANY 


1170 Broadway, New York 


GREENHOUSE DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 
i Manufacturers of 
Pe pet NEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS 
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Monarch Sash Chains 


THE BEST CHAIN MADE 
GREATEST TENSILE STRENGTH 






HERE. 
IMPORTANT. Bridgeport Chain Co., "zr" 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE BARDSLEY 


——— Improved 1904 Pattern 


Can be ap- 


LAWN, ROAD AND GOLF ROLLERS 


plied to either uwant, Lawns 
‘ " ' ! ’ rthe roughen 

a right-hand eMects of tre : thaws nthe Soy 
or left-hand rounds a Courts can be easily put in order for 
as ast l th wh's rm The re practically ince 


door, or either 06 Ragemdigge wy Net gyre hyn 
side of a door o wht «te 1. Built for 
without any eine der Vantches : — 
change what- 
ever. It has 
a coiled wire 
spring, the 
most durable 
———" form of spring 
& known, and is 
the easiest of 
\' : Door Checks 
"s P| bial 
to apply. 


JOSEPH BARDSLEY, 32. '9{o) Baxter 
Boston, 19 Pear! & Chicago, 86 Lake St St. Louts, 404 Security Bidg. 
Clactanat!, 3135 Epworth Avenue San Francisco, 519 Mission Street 


A. BUCH’S SONS CO., 
Elizabethtown, Pa. 


106 Walnut S!., 
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THOMAS W. LAWSON 


with his usual shrewdness installed “‘ Winchester” Heaters 
in all his farm buildings at his magnificent farm, “ Dreamwold,” 
Egypt, Mass. If there was merit enough to satisfy Mr. Lawson 
and his Architects, do you not think they would satisfy you? 


Samples may be seen at 
234-236 CONGRESS STREET 


Smith & Thayer Co’s Office, seen eae 


Room 1501, Fuller (Flatiron) Building, Broadway and Fifth Avenue, New York 

















AN IDEAL LIVING-ROOM 


THE LIVING-ROOM. 


Being one oj a series of little talks on Interior Decoration 

Oo} especial interest to readers of HouSE AND GARDEN 
HE Living-Room shown in the picture typi 
fies much that is best in house furnish 
ing of to-day where no particular period 

is represented. The standing woodwork, that is, 
the doors, windows, ceiling beams and mouldings 
are all of white birch, an inexpensive wood. It 
is stained a dull gray-green and finished with a 
soft polish which brings out the full beauty of 
the grain of the wood. This effective and pleas- 
ing treatment is accomplished in a most simple 
manner by first using one coat of STAIN No. 335, 
followed by one coat of WHITE SHELLAC, and 
one coat of EGGSHEL-LAC, the last coat to be 
lightly rubbed with pumice and oil 
lhe floor of oak has first been given a coat of 
ENGLISH OAK WOOD TINT No. 254 and fin 
ished with FLORSATIN, which produces an 
effect fully equaling the best wax finish. 
Careful note should be made by the reader of the 
exact names of these finishes mentioned, there 
being many articles sold of somewhat similar 
names. The wall covering is hand-blocked paper, 
showing two tones of green in almost pastel 
shades, harmonizing perfectly with the woodwork 
\ tan-grey is used for the ceiling tint between 
the beams and the heavy velour over-curtains at 
the windows repeat these tones, while the fine 
net hung next to the glass shows a lighter shade 
of the same color. 
The grate open-fireplace is faced about with black 
marble, showing green veining 
In combination, the woodwork, marble, wall treat 
ment and hangings form an excellent setting for 
the mahogany furniture with which the room is 
furnished. Much of the upholstery is of tapestry, 
introducing dull, soft reds, tans and old blue, 
which colors are repeated in the particularly beau- 
tiful Oriental rugs. 
Many growing plants showing vivid green con- 
trast agreeably with the side walls. The fixtures 
are of dull old brass. Thus you see that the 
creation of even so beautiful a room as _ this 
living-room is, in reality, a simple matter 
Perhaps you do not know just how to go about 
it—but here we can help you. In charge of our 
Department of Decoration is Margaret Green- 
leaf, the well-known practical decorator. If you 
will write to Miss Greenleaf, telling in as full 
a way as possible what you wish to accomplish, 
she will lay out a plan for you, without cost to 
you in any way, sending samples for the treat- 
ment of the woodwork, the wall covering and 
draperies to be used, together with complete in- 
formation about everything you might wish to 
know. 
When writing about decorations, address Mar 
garet Greenleaf, 36 Vesey Street, New York 
Send ten cents to cover the postage and for a 
copy of the “Home Ideal.” 


CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY, 
Department 15, 35 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago 


Department 15, 36 Vesey Street, New York. 


In writing to advertisers please mention House anp GARDEN. 
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NOTES AND REVIEWS 


A FOREST GIANT 





MONG a boom of logs at Leamy 
A & Kyle’s mill, at False Creek, 
Vancouver, is a tree cut into four 24-foot 
logs taken from one tree, which is one 
of the largest specimens of the Douglas 
fir that has ever been cut in the province, 
whose record for giants of the forest is 
world-wide. ‘These four logs were re- 
spectively, 84 inches, 76 inches, 70 
inches and 60 inches, and in none of 
them was there a knot or other defect. 
The total number of feet of lumber that 
can be cut out of this tree is 28,614.— 

Victoria Colonist. 





PLANTS UNDER CHLOROFORM 
VERY curious announcement is 
reported in a_ recent issue of 

“The English American,” to the effect 
that one of the professors of the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen has been mak- 
ing a number of experiments with 
plants subjected to the narcotizing 
influence of ether and chloroform. The 
professor's plan appears to be as fol- 
lows: He first sends the plants into 
a condition which is described as being 
in all respects analogous to lethargic 
sleep, wherein they remain for a con- 
siderable period, during which time 
they are laid aside. When they ulti- 
mately revive from this condition of 
sleep they are said to begin to bud and 
flourish in remarkable profusion. It 
is further remarked that the known 
physiology of plants does not explain 
the phenomenon, but that those who 
have seen the results of the experi- 
ments testify to their reality. It will 
surprise most people to hear that the 
word ‘‘anzsthesia” can be applied to 
plants at all, and it is not easy to con- 
jure up a vision of a plant in a lethargic 
sleep or to realize the nature of its 
awakening. The whole report is so 
very curious that we await with interest 
the arrival of further particulars. Per- 
haps, however, they will not come. 








For a June-like Winter 


No need for old age to give 
up the refreshing nap at 
the favorite sunny window- 
seat in zero weather, for 
every part of every room is 
made as balmy as on the 
sunniest June afternoon 
in the houses warmed by 





IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators for Hot Water or Low Pressure 
Steam are the most convenient, cleanest and most economical heating outfits known 
Many thousands of these outfits are annually put into OLD, as well 
as new cottages, houses, stores, schools, churches—ALL buildings—FARM or 


in the world. 


city. Easier to run than a parlor stove; and the 
fuel and other savings quickly pay for the out- 
fit. Four months’ Winter still ahead! Need 
not remove old-fashioned heating methods until 
ready to start fire in the new. 


ADVANTAGE: The air burning feature 
of IDEAL Boilers is a scientific development. 
Too little air “smothers” a fire. Too much 
air “chills” the flame. In proportion as the 
precise amount of air is supplied at right 
points, the greatest possible fuel economy is 
secured—just as in modern, improved oil and 
gas burners a correct air supply produces far 
greater lighting effect. The air-burning feature 
of IDEAL Boilers greatly assists to bring 
about their sure, large economies in fuel con- 
sumption. 


Write for valuable catalogue, setting 
forth the full list of ADVANTAGES. Sales 
Branches throughout America and Europe. 


RICAN |DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 





A broken view, showing the hollow castings 
filled with water, the large air-burning 
space,and the long fire travel absorb- 
ing the greatest possible percent- 
age of heat from the fuel. 


CHICAGO 





Dept. 10 


AMERICANRADIATOR COMPANY 
Ropes aa tos eas os ef eee es sas os see ote fe 
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“HE BROUGHTON SELF-CLOSING BASIN COCKS HAVE 
BEEN IN USE FOR SEVERAL YEARS. MANY OF 
THE LARGEST HOTELS AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN 
THE UNITED STATES ARE EQUIPPED WITH THESE 
MADE IN BRASS, NICKEL OR SILVER 
PLATED, AND IN SOLID SILVER-METAL 


EVERY ONE WARRANTED 


Goods 


Manufactured only by 


E. Stebbins Manufacturing Co. 


SPRINGFIELD: MASSACHUSETTS 


Works at Baiourwoop 








LEATHEROLE 











SANATILE 


LEATHEROLE is a handsome, embossed 
wall hanging, suitable for halls, libraries, 
dining-rooms, or for large public rooms. 
SANATILE is the best known substitute 
for porcelain tiling. It is made in relief 
and can be used in vestibules, kitchens, 
laundries, bath rooms, etc. 





SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


THE LEATHEROLE COMPANY 
24 E. Twenty-second Street New York 























* The Orisewold,”" New London, Conn 
K. W. Grason, Architect 
4 — 26" diam, 2’—0" long &—24" diam. —22’—0 long, 
70—14° diam.—11'/—7" long 
"Fa Knoll’s Patent Lock Joint Col- 
fo} Sa umns and Ornamental Capitals 
\ were made and furnished by us 
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¢ . \5 
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i) for this building. 
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We have unusual facilities for turning 

=~ \ si '? out work of this character. See our spe 

» —, cial catalogue In “ Sweet's Index Cata- 

% 1 logue of Building Construction,” pages 
ae 323 to 2A 

Hartmann Bros. Mfg. Co. 


MT. VERNON, N.Y., U.S. A. 


New York Office, t129 BROADWAY 
MH. SAUNDERS CO., Elston & Webster Aves., Chicago, I). 
A. ]. KOLL PLANING CO., Los Angeles, Cal 
Manufacturers of Koll's Patent Lock joint Columns for Pergolas, 
Porches, or Interior Use. Send for catalogue (P) 





THE BEST SASH CORD MADE 





EVERY FOOT IS STAMPED IN RED 


SILVER LAKE “A” 





FIDELITY TRUST CO,, AND OFFICE® OF EF. W. CLARK & CO, 
PHILADELPHIA 
T. P. Cuanpuier, Architect 
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PHIGADEYPHIA STRAM, HEATING, GOMUPANN. 





1513 Filbert Street, Philadelphia 





TO REDEEM WASTE LANDS 


Plans for Converting Long Island Forests 
Into Productive Dairy Farms 


RECENT experiments on Long Island 

have proved that the so-called 
waste land is really very fertile. The 
Long Island Railroad Company, believ- 
ing that the future welfare of the island 
and its people depends on the use and 
cultivation of these lands, established 
an experimental farm at Wading River, 
Long Island. The wild forest growth was 
cut away, the stumps were blasted out 
with dynamite, the ten acres so cleared 
were ploughed and sowed with winter 
rye; fruit trees and berry plants were set 
out and the farm was made ready for the 
winter. 

The first work was done September 
7, 1905. In sixty-four working days 
the ten acres were cleared, ploughed, 
harrowed and rye was planted. As 
soon as possible in the spring all sorts 
and varieties of vegetables were planted. 
Native wood ashes, Canada wood ashes 
and manure (ten tons to the acre) were 
the’ only fertilizers used. The vege- 
table products proved that the land was 
good for the purpose of market gar- 
dening. 

Years ago Long Island was a milk- 
producing territory; to-day there is 
little or no milk shipped to New York 
dairies. ‘This is a deplorable state of 
affairs, and it seems that some use 
should be made of the twenty thousand 
acres of land now lying idle sixty miles 
from Manhattan for raising fodder, 
feeding cows and shipping milk of the 
best quality to the near-by markets. 

The success with the fodder crops has 
been even more marked than that with 
the vegetables. Alfalfa planted late— 
on June 1—when it began to bloom and 
reached a height of 26 inches and cut 
at the rate of 3,700 pounds to the acre. 
Alfalfa growers and experts who have 
visited Experimental Station No. 1 have 
said it was ‘way beyond any other 
growth of alfalfa in the United States, 
both as to size of stalk, stand, color and 
height. The usual growth is 4 and in 
exceptional cases 8 inches the first year, 
18 inches the second year and about 34 
inches, its normal height, the third year. 
This crop is of the greatest value for 
cows. An established alfalfa field can 
be cut from three to four times a year, 
and is good for at least twenty years. 
It requires an alkali soil, hence if the 
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soil upon which alfalfa is to be grown is 
“sour” it should be sweetened by the 
use of lime, and to be sure that it is in an 
alkali condition a handful of moistened 
litmus paper, which can be bought at 
any drug store, applied to it is a sure 
test. This paper is blue, but turns pink 
or red if there is any acid present; it is 
cheap and absolutely reliable. ‘Teos- 
tine is a very thrifty and wide-leaved 
In appearance it is similar to 
corn, but having much leaf and little 
stalk. It has been cut on Long Island 
four times in the season; both cows and 
horses are very fond of it. Millet made 
splendid growth, and, while there is a 
difference of opinion regarding the fond- 
ness of cattle for this food, the experience 
of those having given it a thorough test 
is in favor of this crop. Although 
White Flint and the tall Virginia Horse 
Tooth corn were grown for fodder alone, 
there is a very large yield of ears. 
Sorghum also did splendidly. 

Ralph Peters, president of the Long 
Island Railroad Company, fully realiz- 
ing the importance of the success 
attained in the production of this won- 
derful alfalfa yield, determined to inter- 
est the large milk interests in the Long 
Island country. With this in mind, he 
invited officials of the companies to be 
his guests on a special train to visit 
Wading River, to see what had been 
accomplished and to give their opinion 
as to the practicability of dairy farming 
there. 

The officials of the dairy companies 
marvelled at the success enjoyed with 
alfalfa and other fodder crops, and 
seemed quite favorable to the project of 
starting a farm on Long Island to 
partially serve their customers. They 
voted the trip a success, and it is believed 
that the idea is a step in the right direc- 
tion.—New York Tribune Farmer. 


grass. 


GUM FLOORING 


HERE never was a time in which a 
hard, smooth, durable flooring 

was so much in demand as in recent 
years. A competition has _ sprung 
up between the different hardwoods 
adapted to flooring. Yellow pine, 


though not deemed in the category of 


hardwoods, is sufficiently hard to make 
substantial flooring, and when quarter- 
sawed cannot be beaten for durability. 
Rock or sugar maple has come to the 
front as an admirable flooring material, 
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Dutch Morris Chair 


Suggestion 


Our Specialty is Cottage Furniture 







Simplicity of design and strength 
of construction. 


We furnish the goods finished or 
unfinished. 


A request will bring a package of 
illustrations. 


Visitors are invited to inspect 


specimen pieces displayed in our 








WILLIAM LEAVENS é CO., Manufacturers 
. 32 Canal Street, Boston, Mass. . 








The McHugh Idea of Simple Things, 


As expressed in Useful and Decorative Furnishings, has the Approval of the Best Class of 
Retail Custom in New York City 
FABRICS : FLOOR COVERINGS: 


McHugh Singapore Lattice: Ragstyle Carpets: 
Homespun Arras Cloth: Colonial Wool Rugs: Japanese Grass Cloths: 
Chintzes, Cretonnes, etc.: Dhurries, Fillings, etc.: Fabrikona Textiles: 


An original Juvenile Picture Frieze ‘‘ Little Pierrot,’’ in French Gray Colorings, 
Is ready for Delivery; Illustrations on Request. 
ORTY-SECOND STREET, 
JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO. {West Or Hem AVENUE } 


At the Sign of the “ Popular Shop.” 





FURNITURE: 


In McHugh-Mission Style 
and of Handwrought Willow: 
English Easy Chairs : 


WALL COVERINGS: 
Foreign Paperhangings : 








NEW YORK 


(Trademark Regd.) 








A NEW BUILDING METHOD 


BUILDER 









HOCGSON 
BROTHERS 


This diagram shows the principies of our 
organization, which directs, co-ordinates and 
controls every part of a building operation. 
It includes under a single contract the ser- 
vices of the architect, builder, decorator and 
furnisher, and places the responsibility for 
every detail of the work on a single firm. 


"The Way to Build" mailed on request. 
HOGGSON BROTHERS 
CONTRACTING DESIGNERS OF 


Residences, Banks, Clubs, Libraries 
7 EAST 44th STREET, NEW YORK 





Complete mantel in colored mat glazes 


MADE BY 


ROOKWOOD POTTERY CO. 














CINCINNATI 
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Peerless Sheet Rubber Tiling 


CUSHION BACK 


Noiseless Odorless Sanitary 


The most perfect covering for floors 
Can be laid on iron, 
cement, wood, stone or other surfaces 


ever produced. 


We don’t know how long it will last. We’ve only had 
it in service TWELVE YEARS and 
it is still perfect 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Manufactured by 


Peerless Rubber Mig. Co. 


16 WARREN STREET, ° NEW YORK 





Quality Vegetables 


If a vegetable Jacks quality, 10 matter how 
prolific it is, or how beautiful 


to the eye, it 





should have no place in the family garden. 
The varieties of vegetables that are most prof- 
itable for the market gardener are not always 
the most satisfactory to the amateur. 


Dreer’s 
Garden Book 


describes the varieties that are best for the 
amateur as well as best for the market gar- 
dener. Four Superb Color Plates, 224 pages pro- 
fusely illustrated describing everything worth 
growing in vegetables and flowers; including 
our unmatchable Hardy Perennials, Cannas, 
Roses, Dahlias, Gladiolus, etc. 

Mailed free to anyone mentioning this pub- 
lication. 




















Five “Quality” Vegetables 


DREER’S CRYSTAL FORCING RADISH. 
Beautiful round white variety, crisp and 
tender; a quick forcer and succeeds equally 
well in open ground. Pkt. 5 cts.; oz. 10 cts.; 
4 Ib. 3 cts. 

DREER’S ARISTOCRAT SWEET CORN. 
Extra early, ears 8 to 10 inches long and of 
delicious quality. Pkt. 10 cts.; pint 25 cts. 
postpaid ; quart 45 cts. postpaid. 

DREER’'S SUPERB SALAD TOMATO. Just 
the right size to serve whole with salad 
Very solid and smooth; few seeds and 
superb in flavor. Very prolific. Color 
bright red. Pkt. 20 cts.; 3 pkts. 50 cts. 





DREER’S ALL HEART LETTUCE. Forms 
large heads, with extremely solid heart. 
Color beautiful yellowish green and flavor 
rich and buttery. The very best lettuce 
for private gardens. Packet 10 cts.; ounce 
25 cts. 


DREER’S IMPROVED LIMA. This pole 
lima of our introduction has now become 
the standard for quality, earliness and pro- 
lifieness. Our strain will be found greatly 
superior to the ordinary. Packet 10 cents; 
pint 28 cents, postpaid; quart, 50 cents, 
postpaid. 


One packet each of the above five kinds of 
“Quality Vegetables "' sent postpaid for 40 cts 


HENRY A. DREER 


Philadelphia 
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CHALFONTE 


Is a new Fireproof building of the best type, located 
ON THE BOARDWALK 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


BETWEEN THE PIERS 
THE LEEDS COMPANY 


Solicits your patronage and invites you to write 
for Illustrated Folder and Rates 


CHALFONTE .. IS ALWAYS OPEN 




















A CONCRETE RESIDENCE, MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
A. F. Norris, Architect. 


CONCRETE COUNTRY RESIDENCES 


is the title of a new book just published by the Atlas Portland 
Cement Company. This book contains about 90 photographs and 
floor plans, illustrating numerous styles of concrete houses, and 
ert be of great value to those who are about to build. It has been 
collated for the purpose of showing prospective house builders the 
many advantages to be derived from a concrete building. 

A copy of this book (size 10 x 12 inches) will be sent, charges 
paid, upon receipt of $1.00. Address Information Bureau. 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


30 BROAD STREET ° NEW YORK CITY 
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YOUNG TREES 


Forest Grown 
Half usual prices 
wane: 7 coemter 
BRINCKLE & CRAWFORD 


307 Equitable Building 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 














The Original Shingle Stains 
First Made, First in Quality and First 
in the Favor of Shingle Stain Users 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


have often been imitated during the last twenty years, but none of the im- 
itations have the same depth and richness of color, the lasting qualities 
or the wood-preserving value of Creosote, “the best wood: preservative 
known.”’ Proof on application—being testimonials, samples on wood 
and full information. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer 
141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Agents at all Central Stations 


“‘ QUILT,” the Warmest Sheathing 


































This Electrolier has the restraint in curve and 
line which harmonizes precisely with the Colonial 
desion. The colors are subdued and have a 
chastened effect. Tall and oraceful, it still typifies 
the severe dignity which distinguishes the Puritan. 


Lighting fixtures of all kinds for the dining-room, library, drawing- 
room, hall and boudoir, harmonizing with the design of the room. 
These designs are most beautiful, and comprise a full line of fix- 
tures not to be obtained elsewhere. | 
















Electric Lamps representing all the periods from the classic to the modern are 
on exhibition and sale at our especially designed show-rooms, eighth; floor, 
11 West 32d Street, New ‘York, or at the following: 

Theodore B. Starr The Bailey, Banks & Biddle'Co. 


New York City Philadelphia, Pa. 
Smith Patterson Company W. K. Cow an & Company 





oston, 


ass. 


Chicago, III 






















Dulin & Martin Company, Inc. 
Washington, D. €. 

John S. Bradstreet & Company 
inneapolis, Minn. 

F. A. Robbins Company 
Springheld, Mass. 
Morreau Gas Fixture Mig. Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
The Toledo Chandelier Mig. Company 

oledo, 10 
The Hofman Jewelry Company 
Columbus, Ohie 
The Fixture House Company 
ansas City, oO. 


Morgan & Allen Company, 


Sole Agents for the Pacific Coast 


THE DUFFNER& KIMBERLY COMPANY 


ll WEST 322 STREET NEW YORK 


Dauler, Close & Johns 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Forve-Pettebone Company 
Os Angeles, Ca . 
Orchard & Wilhelm Carpet Company 
Omaha, Neb. 
Walbridge & Company 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
The Sanborn-Marsh Electric Co. 
ndianapolis, Ind. 
Pioneer Mantel and Fixture Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Tilden-Thurber Company 
Providence, I. 
Frank Adam Electric Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 


DEPT. H. 



































The W. H. S. Lloyd Co. 


26 East 22d Street - 


New York 


We carry by far the most superb 
as well as the most extensive lines 
of foreign (and only foreign) 
wall hangings to be found in any 
one house in the United States, 
and we are the sole importers of 


the matchless line of 


A. Sanderson & Sons, London. 


A fewof our patterns are illustrated in this issue 
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r~ The Tourist associates the Winter months with 


ty The Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. 


And its tours to Jamaica, Barbadoes, Trinidad, and 





s . P ° 
\A other beautiful islands of the West Indies 
. N 40 Day Tour, leaving New York February 2d, visiting 
Jamaica, Windward and Leeward Islands, and Spanish 










‘ 14 Day Tour, 


expenses 


Passenger Ag 





“ale 


22 State Street, 


Main, $250, including all hotel expenses; and 


leaving New York March 16th, visiting 


Jamaica, Cuba and 


Booklets and other descriptive matter will be supplied upon 
request by either Sanderson & Son, General Agents, 
New York, or Foster Debevoise, 


ent, 605 Flatiron Building, New York 


—— ———-. 


ae 


Porto Rico, $130, covering all 
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er aad Vegetable feeds a specialty. 


eandG. Ro oses_ 
are the best, Always on their own roots. yeanse enaiies 60 pay patat te 
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and for smoothness and solidity is 
thought by many to exceed anything in 
use. Oak is largely used for fine floors, 
especially those which are to be covered 
with rugs instead of carpets. Pacific 
coast fir is to become an important 
competitor of the other woods in the 
flooring line. There is another wood 
that is making little stir, and is not 
obtrusive, neither is its praises much 
sounded abroad. We mention gum 
with confidence, but fully aware that 
some will sneer at the name. Yet gum 
flooring is making headway, and a 
larger quantity of it is being manufac- 
tured and going into use than many are 
aware. Gum, or hazel as it is called in 
some portions of Missouri and Arkansas, 
is a wood eminently adapted to a 
smooth, solid and durable flooring. 
The genuine red gum of the lower 
Mississippi bottoms runs well to heart 
wood, and is less liable to warp than the 
white gum which abounds farther north. 
When sawed into narrow strips, rightly 
piled and dried, it is handled without 
much trouble from warping. George 
Prentiss told how it could be done in an 
issue of the Lumberman. ‘There is 
apparently no reason in the world why 
gum should not be extensively utilized 
for flooring. It presents a rich color- 
tone, and is susceptible of high polish, 
if that is desired. It can be used plain 
or quarter-sawed. Mr. Prentiss prefers 
the plain sawed strips for flooring. 
The whole log can be converted into 
flooring, as it runs largely clear of knots 
or other defects. When plain-sawed, 
both heart and sap can be used for floor- 
ing. In price it can compete with any 
wood extant. 
Northwestern Lumberman. 





CITY FARMING 

Fk M. CARROLL of Chicago, says the 

¢ “Drovers’ Journal,” is showing the possi- 
bilities of city farming on a half-acre lot, corner 
of South Park avenue and Twenty-third street. 
Several rows of corn planted last June matured 
early. Potatoes are ready to be gathered 
after ninety days instead of the usual 110. “‘Toma- 
toes are ready in ninety days, squashes in 110. 
His plants are neither cultivated nor irrigated. 
In the fall an 18 inch mulch of horse manure 
is placed on the soil and allowed to settle during 
the winter. This lasts for four years, and prevents 
evaporation of moisture. Lettuce and radishes 
are planted on the surface, corn, potatoes and 
tomatoes in the earth beneath the mulch. When 
a small piece of the mulched earth was scraped 
bare and left so, the stunting effect on the nearest 
vegetables was plainly visible. 

T be Country Gentleman. 
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“SUNNYCREST” 


A SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA HOME AND ITS GARDEN 


By CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER 


HE traveler in the United States, particularly 
in the country and in many suburban dis- 
tricts of the Middle West, often wonders at 


the lack of originality in the homes and gardens of 


the people. ‘The architecture is ornate, tremendous, 
commonplace, and there is little in the average 
small town, East or West, to commend itself to the 


artistic mind. ‘The writer has wondered at this 
and considers it can hardly be prevented. In new 
towns, settled by pioneers, there is often a lack of 
taste and money. Every man is his own architect 
and crude ideas run riot. In towns of a better class 
the evidence of the carpenter, who imagines he is an 
architect, is found, and it is only when these towns 
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“ Sunnycrest”’ 


grow and attain age and artistic settlers that the 
effect of the landscape artist and the real artist 
architect begins to be felt. Nature always lends 
herself as an aid to the artist, this being especially 
true in Southern California where peculiar con- 
ditions hold, particularly in the fast-growing city 
of Pasadena, at the head of the San Gabriel valley. 

This city is hardly thirty years old. The locality 
was a semi-desert in summer, covered with grease- 
wood and chaparral; to-day it is one of the most 
beautiful places in the country, having all the evi- 
dence of age and maturity which a_ remarkably 
rapid growth can bring. The beautiful photo- 
graphs, by Hance, of the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert J. Burdette, which illustrate this paper, 
emphasize this, as twenty-one years ago “Sunny- 
crest’ was a barren, weed- -grown hill, given over 
to gophers, tumbleweed and native grasses. Then 
it became an orange grove, and a fashionable and 
attractive avenue crept through the groves at its 
feet, and the hill in the course of its evolution became 
too valuable to raise oranges upon, and finally 
became the home place of Mrs. Burdette, whose 
taste and originality are seen in all its beautiful 
lines and in its many nooks and corners. 

Few places in America have an architecture 
that is sur generis, and throughout the land Colonial, 
French, Old English, Flemish and Dutch fancies 
are combined to make the towns and cities what 
they are; but in Southern California it is different. 
Here is a pronounced and peculiar architecture. 
The old Mission Fathers blazed the way into its 
valley from the South, and their ideas being purely 
Moorish, they built all the missions along these 
graceful and beautiful lines; arches, red and yellow 
splashes of color, tiles suggestive of Spain and the 
Moors, features restful to the eye and senses. 

The architecture is not for the eye alone, but is 
pre-eminently practical. Southern California is a 
semi-tropic country, so far as its flora is concerned. 
Warm weather may be expected from July to 
October, though it can be said not so disagreeable 
nor intense as the humid weather of the East. In 
winter the nights are cool, with occasional frost, 
therefore it is necessary to keep both cool and warm, 
hence the adobe, which the early Mexicans con- 
ceived out of the exigencies of the situation. The 
adobe mud, found in various parts of the country, 
is made into bricks and houses built with walls 
often over two feet in thickness. The roof is of tiling, 
and the result is a cool house in summer and a warm 
one in winter; in a word, heat and cold are shut 
out and kept out. 

The old missions were all built of adobe, and the 
modern Moorish or mission house of Southern 
California is a practical adaptation of the idea, emi- 
nently satisfactory. Instead of adobe, stucco or 
plaster is used, and when painted in rich yellow, 


orange or red hues it adapts itself in a remarkable 
way to the bright sunlight, the blaze of color that 
is a characteristic feature of Southern California. 

“Sunnycrest” is a typical home of this kind. The 
house is essentially Moorish in its design, is an 
adaptation of the so-called mission style, the Moor- 
ish, with a very important addition, “American 
comforts.” It stands on a sightly, hill commanding 
the San Gabriel valley, and has an outlook, a setting 
which gives it scenic rank among the most beautiful 
spots in America. he house faces the west ridge 
of the San Gabriel valley, which is environed by 
low spurs from the main Sierras. It overlooks a 
deep canon—the Arroyo Seco,—a river of fragrant 
verdure, which sweeps down from the mountains, 
bringing the breath of the forest and its trees into 
the very city. ‘lo the north and east rise the Sierra 
Madre, a grim wall of peaks and ranges, rising 
from six thousand feet at Pasadena in Mount 
Wilson to eleven thousand feet in Mount San 
Antonio, thirty-five miles distant. This range is 
thirty or forty miles wide, a marvelous jumble of 
ranges and peaks, cut by myriads of cafions which 
pour their brooks and streams down into the San 
Gabriel valley and across it in winter to the sea. 

In summer from “Sunnycrest” the range lies in 
a golden haze, the peaks bare, but in winter, when 
the valley runs riot with flowers, when the slopes 
are aflame with the golden Eschscholtzia and count- 
less flowers, the range is often white with snow 
down to the three thousand-foot level, and one of the 
most remarkable panoramas to be seen in any land 
is presented—winter and semi-tropic summer face 
to face. Yet the valley is redolent with the perfume 
of flowers and the harsh breath of winter rarely 
gains the ascendency. So from “Sunnycrest’” the 
eye rests on banks of snow, great trees bowing 
beneath its weight; sees it rolling up the north 
slope of San Antonio to the summit, then in gigantic 
wraiths, whirled off over the valleys with their 
groves of orange, lemon, grapefruit, olive and 
numerous other trees. The eye rises to snow 
banks, and drops upon flowers; it encompasses all 
zones. Yet in the gardens of “Sunnycrest” on 
this winter day it is snowing; but the snowflakes 
which cover the ground are orange petals, whose 
fragrance blends with the perfume of California 
violets and fills the air. Winter is there, not five 
miles away, and one may reach it on the mountain 
road in an hour and don snow-shoes and enjoy the 
delights of winter even to a sleigh ride up the trail 
to the summit. But to reach it one is forced to 
pass through groves of ripening oranges, straw- 
berry patches, and a region that is the garden spot 
of the world in the luxuriance of its growth, the 
splendor of its floral offerings. 

As I write, the gardens of “Sunnycrest” are 
before me, being but a stone’s throw from my own 
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CHARMING VISTAS THROUGH THE ARCHES 


SMALL PLANTS AND ORANGE TREES OF MANY VARIETIES 
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home The house, with its red-tiled roof, its wide 
and extensive verandas, its picture-like windows 
and succession of Moorish arches, surmounts the 
hill, and reaching away from it in several terraces 
and sloping gently to the avenue on the east, and 
to the Arroyo to the west, is the garden, truly a 
modern Hesperides, and one to delight the eye of 
garden lovers of all degrees and tastes. Its strong 
feature is its variety. You may rest the eye on 
portions that are in strict alignment, while beyond 
in the opening, flowers run not of their own will. 
| see nodding over the fence, formed of countless 
roses, the Eastern goldenrod, in tints of burnished 
gold, ten feet high, here a giant, and in vivid con- 
trast clumps of South American pampas grass, 
cream-like and beautiful. 

In the south series of terraces are flowers and 


plants from almost every land; splendid masses of 


rare cannas in tints of gold, yellow and vermilion, 
and all the minor plants, seen in hothouses in the 
last. Near the porte-cochére are beds of the large 
California violet and all known varieties. Here a 
second fence protects the drive and is made of the 
sweet pea, back of which is the rose garden; not the 
seasonal garden of the East, but a perennial one 
in which roses bloom the year around and where 
the choicest varieties can be found. 

Perhaps the feature that would make the strongest 
impression upon the stranger W ho might stroll 
through the “Sunnycrest” garden in winter, would 
be the variety of plants; forms which represent 
almost every clime. On the lawn are two fine 
specimens of Sequoia gigantea, five hundred miles 
from their home in the Sierra Nevada, where the 
only grove of this tree in the world is to be seen. 
hese two trees attract immediate attention. Their 
trunks are sturdy, pillar-like, the tree having a 
pyramidal shape suggestive of great age and the 
power to resist the elements. Near- by is the red- 
wood, Sequoia sempervirens, which forms the great 
forests of the Coast Range, and with it are firs, 
pines, larches, and cedars, from many different 
localities. 

Beautiful in its mathematical precision is the 
Norfolk Island Pine of the South Pacific, the whirls 
of branches being thrown out at certain distances, 
the tree ornamental in every way. Not a stone’s 
throw away is an English holly with its bright 
berries; graceful trees from the Nile, the famous 
thorn tree from Palestine, in fact, almost every 
known land is represented by trees, from the euca- 
lyptus of Australia to the Indian bamboo, and from 
the cork of South America to the pine of Norway. 
Reaching down to the avenue are orange trees of 
many varieties: the Washington navel, seedling, 
the pomelo, lemon, lime and Japanese oranges 
or cumquats, and the thin-skinned oranges from 
Tangier. Here are walnuts, pecans, chestnuts from 
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Italy, figs from Smyrna, loquats from Japan, 
Chinese nuts; trees that hail from Africa and the 
Nile, and everywhere palms of great beauty, ranging 
from the giant fan palm of the American desert to 
the date from Cairo, and many more famed for 
their grace and beauty. 

The palms of “Sunnycrest” give it an essentially 
tropical appearance, which the big South American 
and Abyssinian banana trees, the dragoon palm 
or yuccas intensify, yet but a few feet distant are 
American apples, pears, cherry trees; in fact, were 
it possible for trees of all climes to meet in con- 
vention, the assemblage on this hill would well 
represent it. 

Near the large trees are numerous small plants of 
variety and beauty, huge African lilies, the great 
wild tiger lilies of the Sierra Madre, wild shrubs 
of various kinds, century plants, some in bloom, 
with gigantic spikes twenty or more feet in air, rows 
of yuccas or Spanish bayonets, which bloom in the 
summer and dot the Sierra Madre with their pure 
white clusters which fill the air with perfume. 

Leaving the front lawn, which is of Lepia, a new 
lawn plant, the stroller enters the front of the terraces, 
along which the pathway extends, environed by 
myrtle, honeysuckle, ivy, and flowering plants, 
which shut out the house and grounds, rare roses, 
scores of flowering shrubs, azaleas, masses of deli- 
cate ferns from Hawaii, China, Japan and the 
Orient, massed with giant brakes from the Cali- 
fornia Sierras, but from which rise graceful palms, 
which find congenial surroundings in Southern 
California. 

There is a constant change with which to regale 
the eye and other senses, and everywhere roses, for 
this is, par excellence, the land of roses, from the 
huge Paul Neyron to the delicate and diminutive 
forms, and from these of delicate tint to the blazing 
splendors of the Gold of Ophir which covers trees, 
and forms literal bowers of color; indeed, the north 
line of “Sunnycrest” is a fence of red roses that 
alone in almost any land would create a sensation. 

Climbing to the next terrace the eye rests upon 
masses of white and red oleanders, azaleas, clumps 
of brakes and rare roses, forming a maze of fragrant 
verdure from which rise sago and other palms, 
whose leaves rustle musically in the soft wind, 
while from the adjacent pines of Oregon comes 
music of another kind—the laughing of the wind 
through the needles, the moaning of the distant sea. 

All the world seems to have brought tribute to 
“Sunnycrest” in fruits and flowers, and in the 
center at the summit, above the last floral terrace, 
staged between great trees- pines, eucalyptus and 
acacias,—stands the house with its spacious verandas 
on two sides, large wide out-door rooms, after the 
agreeable fashion of the country, suggestive of the 
genial hospitality of the home. From here one 
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looks through Moorish arches, and obtains a new 
and charming vista from every point of view. Per- 
haps it is beneath the old Mission bell; out through 
the eucalyptus trees, or through the branches of 
the flame and skeleton trees, or over the bread- 
fruit and Irish buckthorn. Everywhere lofty snow- 
capped mountains, orange groves, ridges of green 
hills, stretch away, completing a picture, rare in 
any land beneath the sun. 

it can be imagined that “Sunnycrest”’ has interior 
charms as well. It is one of the purest Spanish 
houses in the valley, its lines attractive and to it the 
mistress has lent her artistic tastes. The living- 
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room suggests the orange, the deep yellow of the 
lower walls gradually paling as it ascends. In the 
reception room the idea of the apricot is carried out 
with delicate tints. The guest rooms have other 
schemes, while the library is perfect in its splendid 
Moorish finish and ornate decoration. The dining- 
room. is modern Spanish, if the term can be used, 
being furnished in Santa Barbara Spanish leather 
work. Withal, “Sunnycrest” is essentially home- 
like; this charm is nowhere absent. It has the 
formality of a great place, yet its garden softens the 
lines, and as a whole, it is the embodiment of all that 
would seem desirable in this land of the afternoon. 


Practical Features in the Development 
of a Country Estate 


By RICHARD SCHERMERHORN, Jr., 


Civil Engineer and Landscape Architect 


HE esthetics of country estate development have 
been treated in numerous articles, recent and 
long past; as also there have been exception- 

ally thorough accounts of the work accomplished 
through horticultural aids in the rendering of land- 
scape effects and general pleasing conditions. It is, 
however, particularly noteworthy that there has been 
little space given to the practical points concerned 
in the building of a private estate, and it is the pur- 
pose of this article to dwell upon the subject mainly 
from this latter standpoint. 

We have to consider a tract of say 500 acres, of 
rough and undeveloped land except for a portion 
which has been used for farming purposes. The 
country is hilly and fairly wooded. The owner 
engages a landscape specialist and arrangements are 
made for the immediate use of his services. We may 
now follow the successive steps and important points 
toward the object in view, i. e., to make of this wild 
tract of land a property which shall in the first place 
be habitable and with all means furnished for per- 
sonal convenience; in the second place, which shall 
be rendered attractive and pleasing to the eye; and 
in the third place, which shall contain all requisites 
for amusement and recreation. 

The boundary lines of the property are first care- 
fully surveyed and the building of a substantial 
fence following these lines is commenced at the 
earliest practicable moment. This provides a barrier 
against all trespassers, many of whom, however 


uninterested they may have been in the property in 
its former condition, are always greatly delighted to 
pry into matters concerning the actual work of con- 
struction. A careful topographical survey is next 
in progress, and if the landscape man can personally 
participate in this, so much to his advantage in the 
matter of a careful study of the property. ‘The 
survey gives at the outset a chart of the land, every 
feature of which can be studied in detail. Plans can 
thus be drawn intelligently and a full economy pro- 
vided for, while artistic features can be studied 
thoroughly instead of half-way guessed at. An 
economy derived from the proper planning of even 
a few hundred feet of roadway through the use of 
such a survey plan will often save in excavation the 
cost of the entire survey. 

The first step toward the actual execution of the 
work will consist in establishing the correct location 
of the house. It is by all means wise to set the house 
at the highest elevation for purposes of wide range 
of view, but other considerations must also be ob- 
served. It is often the case that a house will be 
placed upon an extremely high ridge without ever 
considering the proper means of approach, and as a 
result the driveway is constructed with grades which 
necessitate not only an enormous expenditure for 
excavation, but the roadway will furnish, from an 
artistic standpoint, an ugly and unprepossessing 
appearance. Care must be taken also to locate the 


house with due regard to its position governed by the 
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actual boundary of the estate. While it is not neces- 
— to place it in the exact center of the property, 
s location should not be fixed so that it is at ex- 
tremely unequal and varying distances from the main 
highways and the principal points of interest on the 
estate. Also while it is satisfactory to observe an unob- 
structed view of the countryside from all sides of the 
house, it should be remembered that a house thus sit- 
uated is exposed and open to all the elements. ‘There- 
fore, if the house has a southerly exposure and the 
view 1s fairly open on the east and west, it would be 
more satisfactory on the whole if it were set some- 
what below the crest of the hill on the north, as the 
side being the most severely affected by the weather. 
lt is not an unusual practice when having selected 
the site for a house to cut and clear away everything 
iround it within a very considerable radius, and 
rhe n to create an entirely new condition by planting 
and grading to certain carefully defined lines. In 
many cases this idea can be carried to the extreme. 
\s stated, a should not be left entirely 
exposed to the weather, even if plans will ultimately 
develop means of protection. If the house is located 
in a forest or thick grove of trees, it is generally 
sufhcient to clear away only a portion of the timber 
leaving certain portions to act as windbreaks on the 
sides most exposed. hen when the newly planted 
the older ones can be destroyed 
[his matter of windbreaks is 
very important and can be considered on other por- 
tions of the estate as well. 


house 


trees have matured, 
as may be seen hit. 
The success of a garden 
or cultivated fields may often depend upon the proper 
protection of the same against the elements. 
\ssuming that it is necessary to locate the house 
also with some relation to the main driveway, the 
latter becomes the next subject for consideration. 
By studying the topographical plan, the course of 
this road is determined and it ts preferab le to build 
this as soon as work on the house ts in progress. It is 
unwise, however, to do more at first than to place the 
road in just such a condition as will serve for ordi- 
nary use as the constant heavy trafhe during construc- 
tion periods will necessitate a refinishing of the road 
at the end of the work in any case. At the same 
a spot can be selected for the establishment 
of a nursery, as during the road construction and the 
work of clearing for the house, it will probably be 
much material which would 
be desirable for planting purposes in different parts 
of the estate. It is alw ays well to save such hardy 
forest trees as dogwood, oak, hickory, spruce, pine, 
etc., of such sizes as can be transplanted readily and 
are of proper proportions. This nursery can be 
added to considerably during the course of further 
construction and much use can be made out of other 
material which otherwise would have been destroyed. 
Progress’ thus far, the development of the estate 
is now considered in a general light and the remain- 
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ing features are studied out carefully. A service 
road is planned with an entrance and course quite 
distinct from that of the main approach. Inter- 
secting and branch driveways may be constructed 
traversing other parts of the estate. Means for a 
water supply are developed. A mountain brook 
will often furnish a satisfactory source for this latter, 
with hydraulic rams delivering to a tank set at an 
elevation sufhcient to furnish adequate pressure for 
the requirements of the house. Under different 
conditions a deep pipe well, connected to a wind- 
mill or a small steam or hot air pump, will afford 
other means of supply. A complete pipe system can 
then be instituted to reach all points of the estate. 

While the practical points are being considered, 
it will be necessary also to give attention to the 
drainage system. ‘The roads will be failures unless 
careful drainage is provided for, while the territory 
in the vicinity of the house must be just as carefully 
treated. Lowlands or bogs in the neighborhood of 
the dwelling should all be drained as far as possible 
as the annoyance or sickness which is apt to arise 
from the presence of such makes an expenditure in 
this direction very worthy. By careful study of the 
plan as a w hole, the drainage from all these parts 
may often be combined, and delivering to some 
particular location it is often possible to use this 
surface water to form a lake and thus add to the 
attractive features of the property. In districts 
where there is no drainage to brooks and streams, 
ravines and hollows in the woods are serviceable 
for collection areas if located at a sufhcient distance 
from the roads and dwellings. 

In matters of sewage disposal; a man of moderate 
means may be excused for not going any further than 
the construction of a cesspool, but in the case of those 
who can afford a large enough house to make the 
question of sewage a considerable item it is short- 
sighted not to arrange for a system which can be 
made wholly unobjectionable. There are several 
different methods of sew age disposal entailing varied 
cost, but one which is simple and very satisfactory 
is that generally known as the Waring system, w hich 
provides for the collection of the waste in a septic 
tank located at a short distance from the dwelling, 
the liquid matter being siphoned off automatically 
into a disposal field through open- -jointed tile pipe, 
where it is allowed to filter through the soil and is 
also partially absorbed by the atmosphere. What 
material is not siphoned off in this manner is drawn 
off through another pipe line whenever necessary. 
The disposal field requires only a very small area 
depending upon the size of the house and character 
of the soil, and a suitable location for this can gener- 
ally be chosen with little difficulty. The appear- 
ance of the soil is not affected other than that a richer 
verdure is produced. The settling tanks can be 
screened from view by thick planting, thus rendering 
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them unobtrusive. The cost of such a system 
amounts to a very small item compared to the general 
expenditures required on an estate of substantial 
character, and it obviates an objectionable feature 
which would otherwise be in distinct evidence. 

The location and building of the stable is probably 
the next object of interest. It is found convenient 
to place this at a distance far enough from the house to 
do away with the undesirable features arising there- 


from, but not so far as to destroy the continuity of 


relation which should exist between these two build- 
ings. It may also be found necessary to remodel and 
improve the entire group of farm buildings and this 
is provided for at an early date. ‘The lodge house 
and entrance gateway have been designed with their 
fitting relation in architectural features to the other 
important buildings although their location has been 
decided at the time of the planning of the main 
driveway. 

Having thus disposed of the principal features 


requiring attention from the actual standpoint of 


health and comfort, plans are now made to cover the 
requirements for amusement and recreation. The 
character of these accessories will depend upon the 
taste and pocketbook of the owner. He may be of a 
domestic nature and take particular interest in a 
superior dairy, chicken farm, cattle raising or in a 
flock of sheep. He may otherwise possess sporting 
proclivities and keep a stable of thoroughbreds and 
build a private race-course on his grounds. He can 
also establish kennels and rear prize-winning dogs, 
can enclose a portion of his estate and stock it with 
deer and game. He can build a fish-pond and use 
this to his heart’s content. A golf course, polo field, 
tennis courts and the like will appeal to the athletic 
side of his nature. The construction and develop- 
ment of these particular sources of recreation all play 
their part in the building of a substantial country 
estate. As they call for work of a very special charac- 
ter and as they are probably not in sufficient general 
use to command popular interest, they may be 
omitted from this discussion. The gardening and 
horticultural features of the estate, however, will 


always claim consideration second only to those of 


the actual needs, but these have been treated upon 
so frequently through other sources that there is 
probably little information concerning them which 
can be brought forth to suit the ends of this article. 

There are a few points, however, which are particu- 
larly important in connection with landscape effects, 
which should not be omitted. Probably the most 
important is the development of the grounds in the 
immediate neighborhood of the house. It is safe 
to say that this treatment should depend almost 
entirely upon the character or design of the house. 
Some houses are so executed architecturally that a 
formal garden is actually a part of the design rather 
than an accessory, at least in some cases it should be. 


Other houses are so planned that a garden with 
straight lines and clipped hedges in close connection 
with it, is entirely out of place, and a broad rolling 
lawn with well-judged plantings of trees and shrub- 
bery in commanding places, furnishes the most 
satisfactory solution. 

The successful architect or landscape architect 
is one who can merge the house into its natural 
surroundings in such a manner that one may practi- 
cally seem to “‘grow into” the other. Most estates 
are deemed incomplete however without this formal 
garden, and if the character of the house does not 
justify the building of one in connection with it, there 
are certainly other parts of the estate which may be 
suitably adapted for the purpose. 

In the case of driveways, there are numerous 
points to consider from the landscape point of view 
in the construction of these. The standard methods 
of highway construction should only be observed in 
connection with the durability of these roads. 
It is preferable that the general course of the road be 
curved and irregular and it is better to avoid geomet- 
ric lines. ‘The lines of the most successful of these 
driveways have probably been laid out by means of 
the eye alone, although this is apt to cause some 
embarrassment if it is necessary that the work be 
executed by contract. Attention should also be 
given to the banks and side slopes of these roads. 
While it is an expensive method to grade these slopes 
so that they may appear to coincide as nearly as 
possible with the adjoining contours, the effect 
obtained by attending to this is well worth the extra 
cost. Sometimes this can be accomplished in too 
harsh a manner and the sides of the road will present 
too strong a contrast in regard to their smoothness 
and lack of forest vegetation as compared with the 
territory beyond. 

This can be overcome to some extent by means of 
judicious planting. There is another point to con- 
sider in developing the profiles of the roads. Standard 
highways are generally built with little attention 
given to abrupt changes of grade at any one point; 
as, for instance, the condition which may be en- 
countered when a grade of 1% intersects a grade of 
6%. ‘These grades may be merged and the abrupt 
angular deflection obviated by planning an easy 
connecting vertical curve at the proper points of 
tangency. The appearance of the road is improved 
greatly by careful attention to these features. 

It is frequently found necessary to build retaining 
walls along the course of roads where steep side hills 
are encountered. It is probably best to avoid the 
construction of these retaining walls where possible, 
and to cut and fill to an even slope, but this cannot 
always be regarded on account of cost of same. 
Masonry walls are apt to assume a harsh appearance 
against a generally"quiet landscape, but this appear- 
ance may be softened considerably by planting 
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House and Garden 


trailing vines and creepers at their base so that in 
time they will be entirely covered. It is often very 
desirable to build a bridge over some stream or 
intervening gully. It is particularly necessary in 
designing this bridge to pay close attention to its 
appearance as well as its mgidity. If the country 
iS rocky, it 1s very ettective to construct the bridge 
out of this local stone. If none of this is to be 
obtained, a bridge of rough-dressed timber will serve 
the purpose as well, if it 1s designed in a most infor- 
mal manner. As the road nears the main dwelling, 
it is particularly important that the approach shall 
conform in character to the surroundings of the house. 
If the house is formal and stately, a straight avenue 
leading in a rectangular direction to the main axis 
and planted on both sides with symmetrical trees 
and shrubs will lead to the best results. On a great 
many estates an attractive effect is obtained by 
planning an abrupt curve in the road at the beginning 
of this straight avenue so that the house shall appear 
in the distance, only after this turn is made. In the 
case of a less pretentious mansion, the road should 
follow the contours of the land as nearly as possible 
and be constructed with the greatest tendency to 
natural effect. ‘Take also in consideration a road 
which is built through a continuous stretch of wood- 
land. Such a drive will often become monotonous, 
but if it is possible without unreasonable expense to 
clear away portions of the forest at varied intervals 
so that occasional open spaces or meadows may be 
produced, a much pleasanter drive is afforded. At 
least it should be possible to cut through certain 
portions of the woodland so that vistas are obtained 
le ading to the open or to objects of particular 1 interest. 
Similar principles may be followed in developing the 
estate in general. Scenery can be planned technically 
so that well-defined attractive results can be realized. 

Some owners enter in upon the project of building 
their estate with the idea of hastening 1 its completion 
so that they may have it to enjoy in full without long 
intermediate delays and interruptions. Others prefer 
to render it, in the first place, merely habitable and 
then to work out the details at their leisure for their 
amusement. Considerable embarrassment is often 
encountered from the elaborate orders given by the 
owners for accomplishing a certain piece of work 
within a certain time and toward a certain result 





without considering the actual cost. Further em- 
barrassment is also caused by the frequent haphazard 
mixing of the labor accounts so that the owner is 
unable to ascertain whether his expenses for a certain 
period cover, for instance, the construction of a road 
or the shearing of his sheep. ‘This can only be 
remedied by utilizing a complete bookkeeping sys- 
tem in which every man’s time is allotted to the 
actual class of work he is employed upon and all 
materials are charged against their actual account. 
When the labor and materials are supplied by the 
owner direct, this arrangement is distinctly to his 
advantage ; when the work is let on percentage basis 
it is absolutely necessary and even when the work is 
contracted out in bulk it will pay the owner to keep 
in touch with the work in this manner. In the first 
case, he is enabled to ascertain just how much the 
individual portions of the work are costing and where 
to apply his attention if any of the costs are running 
to excess. In the second case, it is necessary as a 
check on the preliminary estimates and as a safe- 
guard against careless handling of the work or 
presumption on the part of the contractor. In the 
third case, work of this character generally requires 
a considerable amount of per diem labor whether 
the work is contracted out as a whole or not. Unless 
the owner is prepared to follow this up closely, his 
accounts are not apt to be economically managed. 
In short, let the owner be advised that he know 
exactly what the different branches of the work are 
costing him, no matter what system of payments is 
employed. Otherwise, it is likely he will eventually 
realize how much of trouble and dispute might have 
been avoided. 

It has been the writer’s object to describe as briefly 
as possible the most important of actual conditions 
encountered in the development of the average 
country estate, and the way to treat them. Many 
of these are so well known, at least to those of 
actual experience in the work, that it has seemed 
almost unnecessary to mention them, but at the 
same time it is surprising to note in actual work 
how many of these conditions are totally ignored. 
Therefore, it is hoped that the general reader of this 
article will find at least a few suggestions which may 
be of value to him, and it is to this end that the article 
has been written 
































Houses with a History 





DUNSTER CASTLE 


By F. ACLAND HOOD 


UNSTER Castle is one of the most interesting, 
as it is certainly one of the most beautifully 
and romantically situated placesin E ngland. 

It stands on a wooded, isolated hill or tor, about 200 
feet high, rising from the level plain, which extends 
between it and the Bristol Channel and it is backed 
by higher hills, some wild and heather-covered, others 
beautifully wooded. At its foot lies the picturesque 
little town, with its whitewashed and_ timbered 
houses, and projecting tiled roofs and dormer win- 
dows, with the old Luttrell Arms Inn, now somewhat 
modernized outside but still preserving its fine oak 
room and gabled porch, and with the very quaint 
octagonal market place, built as a yarn market by 
George Luttrell about 1590 and still bearing the 





DUNSTER CASTLE FROM THE TOWN 


marks of a cannonball, fired from the castle during 
the siege of 1646. 

The castle was one of the most important fortresses 
in the West of England. It consisted of two parts, 
the upper and the lower ward, due to the two natural 
platforms into which the hill was divided. On the 
flat, oval summit of the hill stood the Keep; the 
naturally steep sides were made so smooth that a 
direct attack by an enemy was almost impossible. 
The lower platform, about 50 feet beneath, on which 
was built the lower ward, is semicircular in form, the 
ground on the east side falling suddenly in a low cliff 
supported by a retaining wall, below w hich the slope, 
now terraced by paths and clothed with trees, descends 
to the foot of the hill. A clev erly engineered drive, 
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THE GATE HOUSE—DUNSTER CASTLE 


cut out of the side of the hill in later years, winds 
round it under a high yew hedge and wall up to the 
principal entrance, while on the left hand a frail 
iron railing seems to the nervous visitor, with a shy- 
ing horse, a somewhat inadequate protection from 
the deep fall to the nver below. The pedestrian 
genet ally chooses a shorter w ay, in old days the only 
approach and only intended for horsemen, not for 
vehicles; a very steep road which leads past the 
stables under the archway of a grey stone, ivy cov- 
ered gatehouse of the time of Richard II. It is 65 
feet broad, 23 deep and 45 high, with four corner 
turrets and connected with the main building by an 
ancient wall, pierced by the gateway of the lower 
Ward between two flanking towers, the old door of 
massive oak beams four and one half inches thick 
and held together with iron bands, still remaining. 
Following this wall and passing under the castle 
windows, one arrives at an irregularly shaped ter- 
race, about twenty yards wide, facing southeast, and 
protected from cold winds by the castle and hill of the 
Keep behind. This limited space has been made the 
most of and is laid out as a charming little garden. 
Here on a sunny day one can fancy oneself in a South- 
ern climate, so sweet is the scent of verbena, myrtle, 
roses and mimosa, so brilliant and jewel-like the beds 
of geranium and begonia of every hue set in the emer- 
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ald turf, so luxuriant the vege- 
tation on the slope below, 
where every sort of flowering 
shrub is planted and where 
some young olives are flour- 
ishing, while a lemon tree one 
hundred years old planted 
against the wall still bears. 

The charm of this sheltered 
corner is enhanced by the 
sense of elevation above the 
world, as one looks down over 
the battlemented terrace wall 
into the rooks’ nests on the 
treetops below and across the 
green flat plain, called the 
Lawn, to the wooded deer 
park beyond and to the pur- 
ple Quantocks and the silver 
sea and the blue mountains of 
Wales in the far distance, 
while the river, hidden from 
sight, reminds one by its music 
of the charming mill walk 
and the old mill and arched 
bridge far beneath us, and of 
the trout waiting for the sports- 
man to try his skill. ‘Though 
from want of space the gar- 
den is small, there are endless 
walks cut among the trees on 
the side of the hill and seats where one can bask in 
the sun at any season of the year. A steep path 
with steps leads up to the summit of the hill, formerly 
the Keep, but since the early part of the eighteenth 
century the smooth well- -kept bowling-green, with an 
octagonal summer-house, a border of flowers, and 
shady trees through which can be seen distant 
glimpses of Dunkery Beacon and the sea. 

The first mention of Dunster is in Domesday 
Book, where it is recorded as the Castle of William 
de Mohun. It was held by that family till 1376 
when, on the death of Sir John de Mohun without 
male heirs, his widow sold the property to the Lady 
Elizabeth Luttrell of East Quantoxhead for 500 
marks (£3333-6-8), in whose family it has remained 
ever since, the present owner being able to trace his 
lineal descent through the said Lady Elizabeth from 
Ralph Paganel of Quantoxhead in the time of William 
the Conqueror. ‘There is no trace of Norman work 
in any part of the building; it seems to have been 
rebuilt on the same lines as the Norman fortress in 
the time of Edward I., and the inhabited part of the 
house, in the foundations of which are traces of an 
older building, was transformed by George Luttrell 
between 1590 and 1620. He built the hall with its 
fine plaster ceiling and the beautiful and unique 
staircase with its nchly carved balusters. 
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Dunster Castle 


He also added to the outer wall a wing and a porch 
tower. [he chief room of interest inside the castle is 
the gallery with its polished oak floor and cornice of 
the date of 1620, its fine Chippendale settees and 
chairs and its walls hung with very curious Italian, 
probably Venetian, painted leather of the seven- 
teenth century, the skins being covered with silver 
leaf and in some parts glazed over with transparent 
color giving the effect of gold and representing the 
history of Cleopatra. She appears as a golden 
haired, fair complexioned Venetian beauty in the 
rich dress of the seventeenth century and we see her 
marriage with Antony, their riding together at the 
head of their troops, the death of Antony, Cleo- 
patra’s interview with Octavius Czsar and the 
death of the Queen surrounded by her maidens and 
holding the asp to her breast. ‘Tradition says that 
the ship which was bringing 
these hangings to England was 
wrecked off the coast, opposite 
Dunster, and the Lord of 
Dunster having a right to all 
that was cast on the fore- 
shore, these panels became his 
property. Onthe right hand 
side of the gallery a door 
leads into a bedroom, known 
as King Charles’s room, from 
its having been occupied by 
Charles i. when, as Prince of 
Wales, he resided for some 
time at Dunster after the bat- 





tle of Naseby “to encourage 
the new levies.” He was 
probably given this room as it 
contains a secret cupboard in 
the thickness of the wall with a 
stone seat at the further end, 
in which he could conceal 
himself should occasion arise. 
‘The last royal personage who 
stayed at Dunster was the 
present King, Edward VII., 
who, when Prince of Wales, 
came there for some stag 
hunting with the Devon and 
Somerset hounds. It must 
not be forgotten that Dunster 
Castle underwent a siege in the 
days of CharlesI. ‘The then 
owner, George Luttrell, sym- 
pathized with the Parliamen- 
tary party and held the castle 
for them, but when the Royal- 
ist successes seemed to promise 
that party ultimate victory, he 
thought it wiser to deliver u 

the castle to Colonel Windham 


for the King. When the tide turned and all the 
surrounding country submitted to the Parliament, 
Colonel Blake was sent with a large force to retake 
Dunster. For one hundred and sixty days, in 
spite of lack of provisions and water, did Colonel 
Windham gallantly hold out. A mine was sprung 
and a breach made in the wall but the subsequent 
attack failed. It was only when reduced by priva- 
tion and weakness and finding that all hopes of relief 
by the King’s troops was at an end that he sur- 
rendered and marched out with full honors of war. 
After that the Parliamentary garrison held the castle 
for five years, and during that time Thomas Prynne 
was imprisoned there for eight months for seditious 
writings, by Cromwell’s orders. Eventually it was 
decided to dismantle the castle as a fortress, the Keep 
was pulled down and only the domestic buildings 





THE STAIRCASE—DUNSTER CASTLE 
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THE GALLERY—DUNSTER CASTLE 


and the gatehouse and a ruined tower remain. ‘The 
castle was largely added to in 1869, when the present 
owner, George L. Luttrell, Esq., succeeded, the 


architect he employed being Mr. Salvin, a man of 


great experience in such work. He added the large 
tower on the night hand side of the entrance, which 
contains othces and bedrooms, and also the central 
tower on the southeast terrace, but it ts all so care- 
fully and judiciously done that it is difficult to say 
where the old work ends and the new begins and a 





few more years’ exposure to the weather will make 
it still less apparent. 

While preserving the ancient character and irreg- 
ular outline of the building he has not neg- 
lected the modern requirements of comfort, light 
and air. ‘There are few places in England which 
combine so much of antiquarian interest with 
so much natural beauty of situation and scenery 
and where the old and new are so harmoniously 
brought together. 
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Quaint Houses of the South—lI 
COLONIAL HOMES OF NATCHEZ 


By E. E. RONIM 


URROUNDING the town of Natchez, set high 
above the “Great River,’ in the wooded 
hills of Mississippi, are many Colonial houses, 

most beautiful in situation and architectural detail, 
which are attractive alike in picturesque beauty and 
in historic interest, woven in romance and “tradi- 
tion, the elder sister of history.” 

Settled in 1700 the Chevalier Du Ponti founded 


this “City of the Bluffs.”’ There ensued years of 


conflict with the Indians of the Natchez tribe, sun- 
worshipers, vigorous and well equipped. The 
ruins of old Fort Rosalie, in the peace of to-day, 
crumble and fall to the “Father of Waters,” gurgling 
and eddying at its base, giving no sign of the fearful 
massacre from which so few of the white settlers 
escaped. As time 
passed the country 
was occupied by 
the French and 
Spanish govern- 
ments alternately, 
and this _ locality 
began to develop 
and to assume a 
social and ethical 
character that dis- 
tinguished it in 
early days and left 
its imprint upon 
the homes that 
followed and still 
exist. 

In 1789 the 





“CONCORD” 


Spanish governor, Grand Pré, built the first man- 
sion of the locality as the post of government, 
signifying by its name, “Concord,” the kindly 
feeling existing between the citizens and the ofh- 
cials; but showing by its feudal plan that the 
possibilities of attack had been considered, all 
possessions being placed under one roof to make 
them invulnerable to the enemy, the stables being 
on the ground floor, while the government and 
domestic apartments were above. As necessity for 
such a stronghold passed, the succeeding governors 
made additions to the massive structure. Circular 
flights of stone steps were erected leading to the 
second floor, colonnades supported the addition of 
a wide overhanging roof and gallery—the new style 
of architecture in- 
troduced from the 
colonies and 
well adapted to 
this climate. 

A few years later 
the house known 
as “ The Forest” 
was built and fol- 
lowing in rapid 
succession there 
grew in the now 
prosperous coun- 
try a circlet of 
beautiful homes 
immediately out- 
side the town- 


ship of Natchez, 
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“STANTON HALL” 


DRAWING-ROOM—“ STANTON HALL” 
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“MONMOUTH” 


situated in extensive parks, each owner trying in 
good-natured rivalry to have more of the beauties 
of nature and cultivation than his neighbor, result- 
ing in grounds laid out in formal groves, hedges 
and gardens rioting in azaleas, camellias and cape 
jessamine for outdoor luxuriance and in hothouses for 
less hardy flowers and 
fruits under glass. 

[he most notable features 
of the stately Colonial man- 
sions are great brick col- 
umns of Doric, lonic and 
Corinthian mould, and as 
no two of the buildings are 
on exactly the same plan, 
Concord, Arlington, Au- 
burn, Melrose, Montebello, 
Rosalie, Monmouth, Deve- 
reux, Dunleith, Homewood, 
Gloster, Richmond, Stan- 
ron Hall, etc., have the 
distinctive charm of indi- 
viduality, only the general 
effect being somewhat sim- 
ilar, like people of the same 
generation. 

“Arlington,” of — brick, 
with stone facings, that 
were imported, having been 
brought to Virginia and 
then here, is one of the earli- 
est, the spacious entrance 
hall is used as art gallery 
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DETAIL—“ STANTON HALL”? PORCH 





“STANTON HALL” 


and ballroom, the beautifully carved doorways and 
fantail transoms, giving quaint effect, the walls hung 
with old-world paintings, bronzes and brass armor 
plates, making a picture-setting for a ball. At the 
right is a drawing-room in sunlight brocade, lit 
with myriad candles in brackets on the side walls, 
; that shed a soft light on 
the objects of art in marble 
and bric-a-brac. Beyond 
the drawing-room is the 
library of eight thousand 
volumes, the book shelves 
running from floor to ceil- 
ing in this spacious room, 
lighted by windows set be- 
tween the book shelves. 
Across the hall is the din- 
ing-room, a morning-room 
and side hall, where the 
stairway runs to the floor 
above, planned on the 
same broad lines in hall- 
way and off-lying bed- 
rooms. 

At “Auburn” the spiral 
stairway is a unique feature 
of that period of architec- 
ture, as are the cross halls 
at “Homewood.” Only the 
brick pillars of ‘Monte- 
bello” are left to give out- 
line of the vast dwelling 
that burned several years 
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“ DUNLEITH ” 
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ago, three rooms deep, with -immense *~ galleries 
running on the four sides of the building, sup- 
ported by the usual white columns. Filled with art 
treasures aS it was, it 1S now in ruins. 

“Monmouth” has a square effect of columns in 
striking contrast to the round pillars of this 
vicinity; these and the facade of the west front and 
slate floored porticos are uncommon here and sug- 
gest Spanish origin and may have been adapted 
by the hero general, who owned Monmouth, from 
the buildings of Mexico where he won distinction 
in the war. Here the well-filled library is of interest. 
Situated in a separate wing, uninterrupted quiet 
is secured the student. . 

“Stanton Hall” is a splendid specimen of the more 
modern of these homes, the immense space of the 
halls, music-room, and living-rooms, the high ceiling 
and great doorways with carved facing, the carved 
marble mantels and bronze chandeliers give perfect 
hnishing and impressive dignity to this great edifice, 
situated, unlike the other homes described, in the 
heart of the town and together with its surrounding 
vark of live-oaks and shrubberies, occupies a “city 
block,” the approach through enormous iron gate- 
ways making an appropriate setting. 

No less interesting are the furnishings of these 
homes, lavish and beautiful, though differing more 
in periods than in the architectural designs. The 





straight lines and plain surfaces of Colonial ma- 
hogany giving place to carved mahogany, Sheraton 
and Hippelwhite, followed by modern French 
carved and gilded settings of the late fifties. Blended 
with these in some instances were tables of inlaid 
Italian marbles, Doge’s chairs, paintings, marbles, 
old brocades, Turkish carpets, mirrors and Vene- 
tian glass collected in the old-world of art, in travels 
abroad, by these home makers. Family portraits 
by Gilbert Stuart, Pope, Bush and West hang upon 
the walls. Silver services wrought in a fashion 
that is passed, massive race cups in the form of 
epergnes, tankards and bowls attest the love of 
sports that existed, and paintings of their thorough- 
bred horses and foxhounds hang beside the family 
portraits. Driveways between the estates and 
overlooking the winding river were a noticeable 
part of this favored spot, shaded with magnolias, 
catalpas and oaks and edged with hedges of Chero- 
kee roses that bloom in garlands along the way. The 
drives extend for miles, going now through deep 
cuts formed by the rolling hills and sandy soil, 
and now through shady lanes. The most striking 
of these overlooks the river, where the soft loam 
has been worn into gigantic chasms, breaking 
away almost from the pathway hundreds of feet 
of soil to the water’s edge, and known as the 
Devil’s punch bowls. 


“ ARLINGTON” 


“The Spacious Entrance Hall is used as Art Gallery and Ballroom ” 














The following article is published in response to many requests. 
Economics, held at Lake Placid during the latter part of September. 
coverings and combinations advised for the various rooms of the small house, a floor plan of which is also reproduced. 
effect of these rooms, singly and relatively, has been carefully considered. 


confined to those of English make.—Eprror. 


OT very many years ago the careful house- 
wife held the all-too-prevalent idea that 
beauty was of necessity, extravagance. In the 

furnishing and fitting up of her house, this seemed 
especially true. She turned her eyes reluctantly 
from the pretty light papers which attracted her 
and which would bring sunshine into a northern 
room and selected paper of snuff brown and stone 
gray picked out with flecks of gilt and lines of red, 
which from the day of putting in place would give 
the room a more somber and unlovely aspect than 
the lighter one would have done after years of use. 

When William Morris advised his followers to 
“have nothing in their houses which they did not 
know to be useful and believe to be beautiful,” he 
opened the door to an entirely new thought and 
found many followers, to whom this idea that the 
useful could be beautiful as well, was acceptable. 
To the man or woman with a true sense of beauty, 
this maxim is a safe guide. Where this sense is 
lacking, the last state of decoration of his house 
may be worse than the first. 

In the last decade there has been so strong and 
decided a movement along the lines of good inte- 
rior decoration that the veriest amateur, who desires 
to learn, may read and 
consult authorities upon 
these matters, and is 
sure to find sufficiently 
clear and helpful sug- 
gestions to guide him 
from the shoals. 

Suitability is the great 
fundamental principle 
to recognize in the deco- 
ration and furnishing 
of a house. In the ear- 
liest consideration of a 
properly designed house, 
it must be planned to 
suit the plot of ground 
on which it stands. 
The house that suits the 
city lot would seem 
highly inappropriate, 
surrounded with great 
trees and set upon a 


Harmony in Decoration 


By MARGARET 





PLAN OF A SMALL HOUSE 


GREENLEAF 


This address was delivered before the Conference on Home 
The illustrations used are made from photographs showing wall 
The color 
The selection of the wall coverings has been almost entirely 


sloping lawn. This, of course, is the architect’s care. 

Several years ago i was engaged upon syndicate 
newspaper work, which presented articles on prac- 
tical house furnishing, together with a correspond- 
ence department, in Sunday newspapers. As these 
articles appeared simultaneously in_ thirty-seven 
cities of the United States, you may readily imagine 
that my mail was large. I received letters from 
women in cities, towns and villages, from the coun- 
try and from far Western ranches. ‘The scope of 
these inquiries was great. There was the woman 
who had turned her house over to some upholsterer 
firm, allowing them carte blanche for the whole. 

There was the Eastern woman who had gone West 
to live and found it difficult to adjust her artistic 
ideas to the crude environments of the Western 
town. There was the woman, suffering from the 
large figured wall-paper and the carpet in glowing 
colors and pronounced design, who realized that 
something was wrong in her best room, but did not 
know what; and there was the woman who went 
in for period furnishing, who, when she found her 
Part nouveau dining-room did not satisfy her when 
seen from her Louis XV. drawing-room, plaintively 
asked, why? She had had the best talent of the 
Western city in which 
she lived to furnish 
this house, and the re- 
sult was chaos. To the 
solving of each problem, 
the single word “‘suita- 
bility” could be brought. 
That was what was 
lacking. 

The wood finish and 
treatment of the walls 
of aroom must be con- 
sidered of first impor- 
tance to its completed 
beauty. These form the 
background of the pic- 
ture. It is essential 
that these colors be 

Ries 4 entirely in accord, not 
ee ee only one with the other, 
but they must be care- 
fully considered in 
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conjunction with the coloring of each adjoining room, 
thus insuring a harmonious whole. While very many 
people lean toward a plain color for their walls, 
this treatment, when used throughout the house, 
is less pleasing than where the monotony of such 
treatment is varied by the introduction of figured 
upper thirds of wall paper, or of friezes. 

Where it is deemed advisable to use sand-finish 
plaster, this may be either treated with water-color 
wash of the desired tone, or it may be finished tn oil. 
This latter is a thoroughly durable and hygienic 
treatment, and one which 
does not require renewal 
in many years. The 
priming, or first coat, on 
a sand-hnish wall ts of 
the highest importance. 
| h Is is eS pe Cc iall Vy so 
when the subse quent 
finish is to be of enamel, 
such as is used in bath- 
rooms and kitchen. 

What is termed “ oil 
sizing, 18 accepted as 
practically the best, with 
the argument that the 
plaster absorbs the oil 
and drying it becomes 
a pertect binder for the 
p la Ster as W el l, an d 
forms an impervious 
surface for the subse- 
quent treatment. This 
oil sizing 1s made of 
two-thirds raw linseed 
oil and one-sixth each 
spirits of turpentine and 
a good Japan drier. To 
this add bolted gil ler’s 
whiting to prevent the 
oil from running, and 





shade you desire. The best plan is to have the 
color mixed and applied to a piece of sandpaper 
and dried out thoroughly. You can then get the 
effect of the color as it will appear on the finished 
wall. Whiting is the base of all water-color tinting 
and the dry colors are procurable in very beautiful 
tones. The proper mixing of these with the whi- 
ting will enable you to obtain any shade you desire. 
It is best to have the ground color mixed with the 
whiting before the glue is added. 

For the walls of the summer cottage, bungalow, 
or mountain camp, a 
three-inch tongue-and- 
groove sheathing may 
be used throughout, 
continuing this same ef- 
fect in the ceiling show- 
ing between exposed 
joists or rafters. A va- 
riety in color may be 
given to the walls by 
the selection of the stain 
used upon them. Where 
yellow pine forms this 
woodwork, the ceiling 
between the rafters 
could be finished in the 
natural color, giving it 
two coats of a clear 
varnish. For the side 
walls a slightly darker 
stain which harmonizes 
may be used, this darker 
stain also to be used 
on the rafters. In rooms 
of this style I have suc- 
cessfully used friezes of 
figured cotton material; 
something of East India 
design, or Japanese 
crape, or Chinese calico 


also, help in smo thing DEN Upper third of wall conventional design paper in mahogany, cop- may be selected. These 
“ ee per and olive green, lower edge cut out and applied to Japanese grass-cloth ° a 
the surtace. Ample time of olive green used for covering lower wall materials run from 


must be given this 
coating for drying before the final finish is put 
on. Three coats of oil paint should then be 
given the wall. To insure the last coat drying 
evenly and smoothly to a dead eggshel gloss, a 
small quantity of pure beeswax, melted in turpen- 
tine, should be added to the paint, the quan- 
tity of wax necessary to be determined by the luster 
desired. This simplihes the application tremendously 
as any workman could manage this perfectly and 
there is no dz inger of the demottled effect that often 
results where one workman only is employed in 
finishing a large wall space. 

Before mixing the color for water-color tints sup- 
ply your workman with a sample showing the exact 
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eighteen to twenty inches 
in width. They should be set at the ceiling angle, 
stretched tautly, and held in place also at the lower 
edge by a picture molding. 

A paneled effect is also good. At regular spaces 
upright pieces of half round molding may be set, 
extending from the picture mold to the ceiling line. 
The same cotton fabrics should be used for window 
draperies in a room where this treatment is brought 
out. By carefully selecting the stains a delightful 
variety of color effect may be obtained and one 
that is entirely harmonious. This is a very inex- 
pensive treatment, but artistic and practical. 

Too great care cannot be exercised in the selec- 
tion of the materials for the interior finish of a house. 

















HALL.—Side wall, rich light golden brown felt paper; narrow 
hand-blocked frieze showing shades of olive and lighter green with 
bits of red in poster effect. Woodwork, golden brown. 





LIVING-ROOM.—Side wall covering two-tone cold green felt 
paper with poplar frieze of hand-blocked design, poster effect, trees 
against yellowish sky line. Woodwork, dark oak stain. 





NORTHERN BEDROOM.—Lower wall covered with soft old 
rose fabric paper, capped by frieze, of English make hand-blocked 
design, designated ‘‘the birches,"’ showing varying tones of old rose, 
pastel green and bits of almost black green. Woodwork, ash treated 
with special stain showing faint suggestion of old rose color. 





DINING-ROOM.— Upper wall covered with paper in shades 
of green, yellow, ivory and brown, the lower edge cut out and 
applied over clear, strong yellow fiber paper used for the lower wall 
covering. Woodwork, green stain on ash, showing yellow graining 
of wood. 
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The best quality should always be bought as it is 
much the cheaper in the end. ‘This applies to wall 
covering, wood stain and finish, and floor finishes. 
Also, in choosing the exterior stain, or paint, for the 
house, the best in the market should be purchased. 
| believe all reliable firms making these products 
send with them a careful specification of application, 
thus insuring in the most out-of-the-way place, 
a satisfactory job, provided the workman is faithful 
and honest and carefully follows the directions. 
There are many wall stains and tints on the market 
ready mixed. of these I know to be satis- 
factory from the point of smoothness of surface and 
good wearing qualities ; 
the great trouble lies in 
the selection of 
offered. These are near- 
ly always of an unpleas- 
ant tone. Why this 
should be so I have 
never been able to un- 
derstand, as it would 
seem quite as easy to 
obtain a soft and at- 
tractive color as the 
ugly ones shown on the 
color cards. 

From the variety of 
wall treatments to which 
| have referred, you 
will see that the selec- 
tion of the appropriate 
hnish will be easily 
made for the walls of 
the simplest cottage or 


Some 


colors 


the most expensive resi- 
The proportion 
and architectural detail 
of the room will natur- 
ally strike the key-note 
for the selection. 

My own method in 
deciding upon the color 
scheme for the interior 
of a house is, (after care- 
fully studying the plans, 
which give me exposure and the dimensions of 
the rooms and their relative positions,) to decide 
upon the finish (stain or enamel) for the woodwork. 
I then take sample panels of the wood, finished 
exactly as they will be in the completed house, 
and with these try various colors and designs in 
wall-paper, grass-cloth, fabric, or whatever I 
have determined to use as wall covering. Japan- 
ese grass-cloth, burlap and the decorative cloths 
are much used for plain wall covering. Both 
the burlap and decorative cloth are susceptible to 
restaining or painting, and when painted with oil, 


dence. 
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GUEST CHAMBER.—Side wall covering of paper showing dull soft blue, 
green and yellow on clear ivory ground 
of ivory. Woodwork, ivory eggshel-white enamel. 


the last coat well flatted with turpentine, they 
present. a very good wall surface. I would never 
advise a water-color wash as being desirable for 
either of these. 

I have brought with me to show you some color 
schemes which will serve to illustrate what I have 
said. One set of these shows a complete scheme 
for a small modern house of thoroughly artistic 
design. ‘The architecture of this house is pro- 
nouncedly of the twentieth century. The wall- 
paper and wood finish selected for use throughout, 
show a slight suggestion of the modified /’ art nouveau, 
so modified indeed, as to have eliminated all that is 
objectionable in that 
much over-done style. 
The woodwork through- 
out the first floor is of 
oak and ash. This lat- 
ter wood is one which 
is becoming more and 
more used in houses of 
this character, and even 
in more expensive resi- 
dences, as it lends itself 
beautifully to the wood 
stains which are now 
favored. The German 
exhibit at the St. Louis 
Exposition which 
showed special effects 
in the fitting and fur- 
nishing of rooms, 
aroused a wonderful in- 
terest and admiration in 
this special treatment of 
wood, most of the tones 
being neutral. 

It is possible to obtain 
furniture of ash, chest- 
nut, and oak in an‘unfin- 
ished state, and have 
this stained to match 
the woodwork of your 
room. Where this effect 
can be carried out in de- 
tail, it is, of course, most 
attractive. In the scheme suggested for walls 
and woodwork in this house, however, it would be 
possible to use furniture of any wood and finish, 
provided it is built on simple, substantial lines, 
as only that style would be suitable to this setting. 
Where the woodwork and walls are in complete 
harmony the woodwork becomes practically a 
part of the wall treatment, as for instance, in a 
yellow dining-room with the yellow and green upper 
third, the woodwork is stained to show a combina- 
tion of both colors. In this room, ash furniture 
would be best stained a darker shade of green, or a 


Ceiling to picture rail tinted in shade 





rich brown. If, however, one must use mahogany- 
birch, or even golden oak, the effect would not be 
inharmonious. 

The walls of a nursery may be painted in oil, or 
covered with paper, fabric, or grass-cloth, as in the 
scheme | show. Should it seem desirable to paint 
the walls, the color should be taken from the paper, 
upper third, or frieze, which should be used in any 
case. [here are very many charming friezes now 
gotten out for nurseries, and this treatment gives 
a much more cheerful aspect to the room. 

If you will refer again to the scheme for the small 
house, you will notice the carefully considered 
sequence of color. | 
have a rough draft of 
the floor plan of this 
house, to show you that 
you may realize how 
the rooms open one 
from the other. The 
almost neutral yellow- 
brown tone selected for 
the hall is entirely har- 
monious with the adjoin- 
ing rooms of both the 
upper and lower floor 
and serves to bring them 
together. 

The floor in a house 
of this kind should be 
stained or left in the 
natural color, as desired, 
and finished with a dull, 
soft polish, if I may be 
allowed the apparent 
paradox. Toohigh a 
polish for the floor in 
the living- rooms of a 
house is objectionable. 
Where an unbroken 
effect in floor color can 
be preserved through- 
out, it is best. Rugs of 
very soft colors, prefera- 
bly in two-tone effects, 
should be used here. 

In a room having a fireplace, properly treated, 
this becomes a most important decorative feature. 
The selection of tile, brick or stone for the facing 
and hearth should be carefully made. The color 
should harmonize with the wall color and wood- 
work. So much that is truly dreadful is put out 
as artistic tiling, that many rooms are spoiled by 
this disconcordant feature. Where a too ornate 
mantel is chosen, or the hideous mantel tile is 
used (which looks like nothing so much as imitation 
castile soap) an otherwise perfect room would be 
ruined. One of the, to my mind, unsolved mys- 


upper wall covering. 
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NURSERY.—Upper third of wall covered with ‘‘Farmstead”’ frieze. 
This is pester in effect, showing pastel coloring, lower wall covered with Japanese 
grass-cloth of neutral tan color, matching one of the predominating shades in 
Woodwork stained to harmonize. 





teries of to-day, is why these fearful color com- 
binations of green and yellow, salmon pink and 
olive green, crude blue and yellow brown are 
foisted upon the unknowing but ambitious home- 
maker as the most artistic thing in tiles, when it 
would be quite as easy and bring quite as good 
financial returns to the maker to offer only those 
which are good. Lovely soft glazed tile in pastel 
shades or deep rich colors may be obtained at the 
same cost as these others, and carefully chosen 


they strike the note of color in the room, which 
can often be made the dominant one with excellent 
result. 


Pressed brick in a soft shade of café-au-lait, 
or yellow, or chrome 
makes an effective man- 
tel facing, or the rough 
red brick, the culls 
from a brickyard care- 
fully selected with a 
view to their roughness, 
may be used with a 
cement hearth stained to 
match their color. 

In a room of simple 
dignified lines, sugges- 
tive of Arts and Crafts 
furnishing, this treat- 
ment would accord well. 
The mantel shelf 
should be a single heavy 
plank like the standing 
woodwork of the room, 
stained and finished in 
the same way, supported 
by wrought iron brack- 
ets, the plain heavy 
andirons also of iron. 
This would seem entire- 
ly suitable and therefore 
good. 

The fixtures and hard- 
ware in a room are also 
most important consid- 
erations. In such a 
room as we have just 
considered these should, 
of course, be of the wrought iron, or the simulated 
wrought iron, which is much less expensive and an 
excellent substitute, that is, the brass fixtures may 
be treated with dull black paint and obtain the 
same effect. The general style of the room must 


be carefully considered in selecting fixtures and 
hardware, as for instance, the simple Colonial de- 
signs would not be at all suitable, used in a room 
where rococo period furnishing was even mildly 
suggested. Again, you will see that it is the suitable 
thing which is the correct thing. 

The treatment of bath-room walls is necessarily 
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limited. Either tiles, or tiling effect is desirable 
for use in a bath-room to the height of five to seven 
feet. Above this the wall may be painted in oil, 
the ceiling to be given a lighter tint. Many careful 
housewives prefer the simulated tile in bath-room 
and kitchen, to the real article. Where adamantine 
plaster 1s used, it may be marked off into tiles of 
any size desired; these to be given three coats of 
flat lead and followed by some good enamel. 

lL his treatment can also be used on kitchen walls 
to any desired height. It is not at all expenstve 
and gives not only an attractive effect, but one 
which is practical and absolutely sanitary. 

| have in mind a kitchen which is altogether 
charming, where this treatment has been used. 


The tile effect extends five feet from the baseboard 
and is finished by a plate rail of yellow pine like the 
standing woodwork of the room. This wood is 
left in the natural color and given three coats of 
high gloss varnish which is impervious to heat and 
moisture. The wall above the simulated tile is 
painted in oil as | have described, in a shade of 
soft yellow. At the casement windows are hung 
curtains of blue and white linen toweling, simply 
outlining the windows. On the wide sills of each 
window are placed three little red flower pots of 
exactly the same size and shape, holding blossom- 
ing red geraniums growing inthem. The blue-and- 
white linoleum used on the floor completes the color 
scheme. 


Talks About Hardy Perennials 


I. PLANTAIN-LEAVED DAY LILY 


By W. C, EGAN 


HERE is an increasing interest being taken in 
herbaceous perennials. Flower-lovers are 
awakening to the fact that a well-selected 


group of perennials will give a longer succession of 


bloom than one of annuals, are less expensive in the 
end, and become more appreciated as the years roll 
on. Many, like the gas plant, last through several 
generations, and one may care for, and enjoy the 
identical plants their grandmothers cherished and 
admired. 

It is like greeting an old friend to find each spring 
the reappearance of a favorite plant, starting up to 
take its place in the summer gaiety. Some are so 
strong and vigorous that they outgrow the bounds 
afforded them and may be divided, and the surplus 
exchanged with those of kindred tastes, and those 
thus received are constant mementoes of many dear 
friends. 

The list of perennials worth growing is long and 
varied and is constantly increasing in number, 
furnishing plants that bloom with the coming of the 
bluebirds, and those that welcome even the belated 
frosts of fall. 

I propose to call attention in the columns of this 
magazine to some of the most reliable and attractive 
forms, many of them already friends to the brother- 
hood of flower-lovers. 


One of the earliest importations from Japan, 1830, 
was the plantain-leaved day lily, Funkia subcordata. 
It belongs to the lily family and often bears the 
simple name of day lily, but that is a dangerous one 
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to order by, as it is more often applied to the lemon- 
scented day lily, Hemerocallis flava. 

I had a friend, not over-posted in floral nomencla- 
ture, who upon admiring a group of these Funkia, 
asked its name and was told “day lily.” The 
following spring he ordered twenty-five “ day 
lilies” and received Hemerocallis flava of which 
he was over-stocked already. The flowers of 
the Funkia and Hemerocallis last but one day- 
hence their common names. The term plantain- 
leaved day lily fully describes it, as the foliage some- 
what resembles that of the plantain—being six to 
nine inches long, and five broad, over-lapping each 
other, giving the appearance of a shingled dome 
eighteen to twenty inches high and sometimes, in 
old plants, three to four feet wide. Out of this 
light green foliage appears, in August, the flower- 
ing stalks each bearing nine to fifteen tubular, white, 
orange scented flowers only one or two to a stem 
open at a time. 

This plant loves deep, moist, rich soil, and it 
deserves it, and prefers a somewhat shaded situa- 
tion. In grouping them they should be planted 
four feet apart, and in time their foliage will meet. 
This foliage dies back in winter and as each crown 
occupies but a foot or so of surface space, there is, 
in early spring, quite a vacant area. This is an ideal 
situation for spring flowering bulbs—snowdrops, 
crocuses, squills, chionodoxas and narcissus, all of 
which will bloom and be out of the way before the 
Funkia wants the space. The foliage of these 
spring bulbs dies back after the blooming period is 
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over and the extending 
leaves of the Funkia hide 
their ragged appearance. By 
making this combination 
you are economizing space 
and making two gardens 
out of one. 

There are several species 
of the genus Funkia, all 
hardy and all liking the 
same method of cultivation. 
Funkia grandiflora has 
fragrant white flowers, 
blooming in July, and is 
somewhat like Funkia sub- 
cordata. Funkia ovata has 
smaller flowers of a bluish- 
lilac tint and is the species 
most commonly grown and 
its variety, marginately is 
sometimes used as a bed- 
ding plant, its foliage being 
margined by a white band. 
Funkia Sieboldii has white flowers with pale lilac tinge. 

These plants look well and do well in angles 
caused by bay windows or side wings, and will stand 
the shade of the house even on the north side. 
Often a roadway runs moderately close to a house, 
leaving but a small margin between the two for 
planting purposes. Perhaps the surroundings are 
such that a plain run of grass would look monoto- 
nous, and the requirement of light for cellar win- 
dows precludes the planting of shrubs. Here this 
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THE PLANTAIN-LEAVED DAY LILY 


plant offers itself as a proper subject for the situa- 
tion. However, one should remember that this 
plant requires good soil, and good soil is seldom 
found near the cellar wall. It is generally com- 
posed of the excavations from within, together with 
donations of brick and mortar from the mason and 
chips and shavings from the carpenter. A hole two 
or three feet deep and of the same width should be 
made for each plant and filled with good soil. 

Where Funkias are grown in groups, set four feet 
apart, lilies may be used i 
between them, either pris 
or in addition to any spring- 
blooming bulbs. The shade 
at their roots, afforded by 
the Funkias’ foliage, repro- 
duces the same conditions 
surrounding them in their 
habitat, where the natural 
grasses protect their roots 
from the direct rays of the 
sun. 

Some lilies seem to like 
to grow amidst a tangled 
mass of roots. I have an 
old plant of the Jnula glan- 
dulosa out of which grows 
a single plant of Lilium 
elegans, a strong, vigorous 
specimen. It has been there 
several years, but how it 
got there isa mystery. The 
dwarfer forms should not 
be used but those like Lilium 
bulbiferum, Canadense, etc. 
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The Ellicott House 





AN ATTRACTIVE HOME NEAR BALTIMORE, MD. 


By ELIZABETH KING ELLICOTT 


HE house is one of a group of buildings by 
Ellicott & Emmart carried out in white 
cement in Italian and in Colonial styles. It 

faces the north on a pentagonal lot with its short 
side, about 112 feet, toward the road. The house has 
a frontage of go feet and the kitchen wing on the east 
is balanced by the loggia on the west. Across the 
south end is an open cement terrace, 60 feet long by 
17 feet wide. 

The hall is 12 x 35 feet, opening through under 
the stair landing to the south terrace. It is furnished 
in old mahogany and the woodwork is painted green 
to accord with the forest paper on the walls. ‘To the 
right is the French drawing-room, paneled and 
painted in Trianon grey and furnished in antique 
French and Italian furniture. It opens into the 
library, 17x 24 feet. This room is furnished in 





THE STAIR HALL IN THE ELLICOTT HOUSE 


dark oak and has a leather paper which carries the 
green of the hall while introducing a note of red. 
The French windows to the south and west open out 
on the loggia and terrace and overlook a distant 
view. 

Across the hall are the den and dining-room. 
The latter is a Colonial room, furnished .in old 
mahogany, repeating the green of the hall modified 
into peacock tints, and it has a mass of flowers and 
plants in the windows looking east and south. 

The pantries, kitchen and servants’ dining-room 
are grouped in the eastern wing. The second story 
contains four family bedrooms and two baths; the 
hall extends through the house and is used as a 
sitting-room instead of a fifth bedroom, which 
otherwise might be had. ‘The servants’ bedrooms 
and bath-room are located in the third story. 
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THE ELLICOTT GARDEN 
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Although only an acre in extent, the lot, by its 
southern slope and bit of forest land, has made 

possible to develop an unusual garden scheme. 
Descending the flight of steps in the middle of the 
southern terrace a semicircular grass terrace is 
reached which is bordered by an arbor vita hedge and 
a simple arrangement of connected by 
which are festooned by wistaria, and show 
masses of purple in the spring against the white dog- 
wood below. In the center is a pool of water, the 
resort of all the birds in the neighborhood who fear- 
lessly drink and bathe. ‘To the left is the kitchen 
yard behind a privet hedge. On the west side, the 
loggia is protected by a concrete wall across the strip 
of green and the side steps lead to the grass terrace 
level and into a perennial garden enclosed partly by 
the wall and partly by a privet hedge, in which some 
successful topiary work with arch and columns has 
been begun. In the central grass plot of this little 
enclosure is a sun-dial wreathed in coral honeysuckle 
where small birds love Again, descending 


columns, 
chains, 


tro nest. 


garden is reached, flanked on the night by a high 
treillage covered with roses and serving as a wind- 
break and a screen. A grass walk runs through the 
middle, lined with cedar posts wreathed with climb- 
ing roses to’a rose arch and*a Rosa rugosa hedge, 
through which the lower part of the place is ap- 
proached. ‘This lower southern and eastern part 
has been kept in all its primitive wildness with one 
exception. Centering from the pool on the upper 
terrace, and reached by a second middle flight of 
steps, a vista has been cut through to the lowest end 
and lined by junipers, which, though still young, 
give promise of a green wall, and at the end of this 
diminutive tapis vert, stands the Diana of Labia on a 
high pedestal, flanked by evergreens. For the rest, 
the lower place is a primitive copse. Tall chestnut 
and oak trees still shelter birds and rabbits; wild 
violets and roses, windflowers, native azaleas and 
hardy ferns are left to flourish at their own sweet will 
and are only helped by being fertilized and protected 
from the gardener. Dogwood, wild hawthorn, wild 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN OF THE “ELLICOTT HOUSE 
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The Ellicott House 
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PLAN OF THE GROUNDS 


to yield their fullest beauty in tangles formed by 
Nature. 

Every pains has been taken to leave a bit of wild 
woodland to tell its own story and to contrast with 
the formal gardens on the upper levels and the results 
have been a never-ceasing delight to its owners and 
an apparently constant surprise and pleasure to 
visitors. 

The only innovation has been to plant irregular but 





close groups of white pines and hemlocks along the 
boundaries of the lot in order to secure seclusion; 
these evergreens are flourishing under the tall forest 
trees and are rapidly becoming an attractive screen 
and a background for the dogwood. 

At the risk of prolixity, its designers would say, 
save your wild bits, fertilize them and give them 
every encouragement and let Nature and art contrast 
harmoniously. 
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“EDGEWOOD FARM” 





THE LIVING-ROOM, LARGE AND CHEERFUL, FURNISHED IN THE SIMPLEST MANNER 


A FARMHOUSE ECONOMICALLY FURNISHED 
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A Farmhouse Economically Furnished 


By MABEL TUKE PRIESTMAN 


N Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, many 
| quaint little farmhouses may be seen nestling 
amongst clumps of trees, or situated on rising 
ground. ‘These farms have descended from father 
to son for over two centuries. One of these, “ Edge- 
wood Farm,” formerly belonged to the Kirk family, 
who owned all the land to the Delaware. 

The charm and simplicity of the old rambling 
structure have been retained, and the stone house, 
with its whitewashed walls, green shingle roof, and 
green painted shutters, stands sentinel on the road- 
side, where it is within easy distance of the stock- 
farm of thoroughbred Jersey cattle, which also bears 
the name of “‘ Edgewood,” and was sold with the old 
farmhouse. The present owner lives at the farm- 
house during the summer months, and stays there 
at odd times in the spring and fall, and many a pleas- 
ant week end is enjoyed under its hospitable roof. 

Simplicity is the key-note of “ Edgewood Farm, 
and all is in keeping with the surroundings. ‘The 
rooms are of good proportion and are well lighted, 
as there are windows on two sides, the house being 
the width of each room. As you enter, the sitting- 
room is on the right, and is furnished with inexpen- 
sive, white painted furniture and comfortable wicker 
chairs, cushioned with gay chintz. A roomy sofa, 
piled high with pillows, i invites you to rest a while. 
A look of uniformity is given, by all the floors being 
covered with green and white matting, while white 
skin rugs give here and there an added touch. The 
windows are all recessed, and are curtained alike 
with dainty ruffled swiss curtains, giving a fresh, cool 
appearance to each room. ‘The woodwork is well 
designed and painted white. Open fireplaces with 
wooden mantel- 
pieces are in all 
the rooms, as well 
aschair rails which 
also match the rest 
of the woodwork, 
except in the hall, 
where mahogany 
is used, corre- 
sponding to the 
hand - rail of the 
balusters. 

Crossing the 
hall, you enter a 
charming little 
dining-room pa- 
pered with a delft 


paper, costing only 
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THE FARM BUILDINGS 


fifteen cents a roll. ‘The motif is an orange tree in a 
tub, and is a particularly happy choice for this quaint 
little room. Kitchen chairs painted white, and a 
serving table, also white with brass knobs, are the only 
furniture necessary, combined with a good-sized ex- 
tension table. Closets may be found opening out of 
the chimneypiece and serve in place of glass closets. 

Folding doors lead into what was once the old 
farmhouse kitchen, where master and servants ate 
together. It contains one of the old-time fireplaces, 
with a crane. A delightful old dresser suggests 
willow ware and pewter; as there is another kitchen 
beyond, what is now used as a kitchen will eventually 
be turned into a dining-room, making another sitting- 
room out of the present dining-room. The fireplace 
reaching almost to the ceiling terminates in a corner, 
giving a fine opportunity for an old-time high-back 
settle against the wall. 

Upstairs we find the same white woodwork, furni- 
ture, and mantelpieces. Discarded chairs from the 
winter home were pressed into service, and willing 
hands tacked new chintz covers on the seats, con- 
verting them into things of beauty. Old kitchen 
tables were made to do duty alike for washstands 
and dressing tables; white dimity with ball trim- 
mings was utilized for one of these tables, and trans- 
formed it into a useful and beautiful washstand, 
which, with its old-time pitcher and basin, left noth- 
ing to be desired. A petticoat of gay chintz dis- 
guised another table, while above it hung an old 
mirror in a mahogany frame. 

If | remember rightly, there were six bedrooms, 
not including those in the servants’ quarters in the 
extension to the house at the back, yet each possessed 
some clever, eco- 
nomical contri- 
vance, that added 
to its charm, and 
cost almost noth- 
ing to supply. A 
small outlay on 
furniture, matting, 
curtains and skin 
rugs, many visits 
tothe garret at 
home, cans of 
paint, chintz, nails, 
a hammer and a 
few willing hands, 
and the result, a 
quaint old-world 
farmhouse. 
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THE BEDROOM OVER THE LIVING-ROOM 


A FARMHOUSE ECONOMICALLY FURNISHED 
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A DELFT DINING-ROOM IN WHITE 
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TREATMENT OF ROUGH PLASTER WALLS 


Mrs. A. B., of Kansas City, writes 

What do you advise as the best treatment for walls where the 
side walls are of rough plaster and the ceiling to picture rail is of 
plain hard plaster? | have tried certain mixed tunts, which are 
largely advertised, in one small room, but thought it most unsatis- 


factory as the color is not clear. 


Answer 

I would suggest that you tint your lower wall with a color 
mixed under your own supervision—you can have the color 
added to the whiting and obtain the exact shade you desire; your 
workman, if ethcient, should be able to do this successfully. 
Have him try out the mixed color on a piece of sandpaper and 
dry thoroughly, you can then get the effect that the finished wall 
would show. Vary the monotony of your wall by introducing 
friezes in some of the rooms from picture rail to ceiling line; there 
are many most attractive ones now of conventionalized design 
showing wind-blown trees against a sky line and many other 
equally decorative effects. The ceiling should be tinted a lighter 
shade than your side walls show, or in some instances, an ivory 
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FINISH FOR WOODWORK AND WALLS 


Mrs. M. B. L.., of Pittsburgh, writes 

Could you tell me how to best treat the woodwork of a room 
in which | must use the much despised golden oak furniture. 
| have a dining-room set of this of excellent design, a table, chairs, 
sideboard, glass closet, all heavily carved. I have used it in my 
town house > where the woodwork 1s also golden oak, and the w alls 
are covered with crimson fabric, but even used in that way I did 
not care tor it Ph ase suggest some finish for woodwork and 
walls in my country house dining-room that will look well with 
this furniture. The standing woodwork is of chestnut, the floor 
maple; there are three French windows and two small high 
windows over the sideboard, The room is of southeastern 
exposure, and there is an alcove which | should like to use as a 
small conservatory; it opens off of the hall where the standing 
woodwork—including five foot wainscot—is of oak. I would 
like to use yellow as a wall covering in the hall. Kindly tell me 
what to do with the woodwork. 


Answer 

| would suggest that you stain the woodwork of your dining- 
room with Mission oak wood tint; this stain on chestnut gives a 
beautiful soft brown shade showing much darker in the open grain 
of the wood. This makes an excellent setting for the golden oak. 
Cover your walls with Japanese grass-cloth in a shade of yellow 
brown, which will combine perfectly with the furniture and stand- 
ing woodwork. ‘Tint the ceiling to picture rail a harmonious 
shade of cafe-au-lait. For door curtains use raw silk draperies of 
the same tone as at your windows. Upholster the seats of your 
chairs with a figured tapestry, showing shades of tan, dark brown, 
golden yellow, dull blue and red, in fruit and flower design. By 
this treatment you will compose a setting for your furniture which 
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will render it entirely unobjectionable, in fact, its color will be 
an important part of the decorative scheme. 

On your French windows you should set small brass rods at 
the top and bottom, running the silk on these rods by a narrow 
casing at the top and drawing it tautly in place. At the small 
upper windows this same silk should be used, run on a single 
rod at the top and finished with hem at the sill. These curtains 
should be well pushed back on either side of the window, simply 
framing and outlining it. 

For the oak of your hall 1 would suggest English oak wood tint 
as being most desirable; this will show several shades darker than 
the Mission oak, but will harmonize. Select a yellow, two-toned 
striped flock paper for use above the wainscot to ceiling line, tint 
your ceiling a much lighter shade. Draperies of the same tapestry 
as you use in your dining-room might prove acceptable in the 
doorways of this hall and serve as a medium to bring these rooms 
together. 

If this department can be of further service to you, it is hoped 
that you will not hesitate to write again. 


FURNISHING A LIVING-ROOM 


A Western woman writes: 

I have determined to refurnish the living-room of my house in 
a way that is correct and artistic as well as durable, therefore | 
appeal to House anpD GarDEN for advice. I have thrown two 
rooms into one and am changing the woodwork, putting in ash 
and using beams on the ceiling. The room is 18x26. The 
detail of the wood trim is heavy and simple. The height of the 
ceiling is ten feet. ‘The exposure southern and western with a 
square bay at the southern end, with leaded glass in the upper 
part of the window and the lower part single panes. One large 
center window and two small ones on each side, over the window 
seat, and two single windows on the western side, light the room 
fully. The floor is of oak and I wish to keep it in the natural 
color. | have a number of good Oriental rugs in rich, rather 
dark shades. In the large one, purplish crimson predominates. 
It is called a Khiva, | think. The hardware and fixtures are in 
dull brass. The mantel is heavy, plain and rather low. The 
tiles a dull finish, ecru in color. I wish to use some over mantel 
decoration that will be appropriate to the room and yet not too 
costly. I do not wish a mirror. I would appreciate full descrip- 
tion and price of furniture you would recommend, and other 
suggestions for wall decoration, etc. 


Answer: 

Your letter has stated so clearly the requirements of your room 
that | think I shall be able to help you practically. To begin 
with the woodwork, | would suggest a medium brown stain for 
this, finished with dead-lac, which presents a quite dull surface. 
Over your mantel | advise you to set a portion of a plaster frieze, 
something showing figures in action in bas-relief. The plaster 
can be treated with wax and some brownish stain, so that it is 
softened in color. It should be framed heavily in the ash and 
treated as the woodwork of the room, taking the top of the frame 








Correspondence 


as a line for your wall treatment. I would suggest that you cover 
the lower wall with a dull purplish red Japanese grass-cloth. 
The wall from the top of the mantel frame to the cornice at ceiling 
angle to be covered with a paper, showing but little of ivory back- 
ground, and against this a large conventionalized crimson blossom 
and dull green leaves. The lower edge of this paper can be cut 
out and applied over the grass-cloth or the joining of the two 
may be covered with the plate rail. The ceiling tint should be 
the shade of the background of paper which is so dark a cream 
as to be almost ecru. This will harmonize with your tiling. 

I am glad to be able to reproduce for you some cuts of furniture 
such as I would advise you to use in this room. The Chesterfield 
sofa, price $125.00, can be used in duplicate, one placed on either 
side of the fireplace and extending into the room. The army 
club chair, price $40.00, is also a good model for use in this room. 
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CHESTERFIELD SOFA 


These pieces should be covered with dull green, cut velour and 
tufted as shown in the cuts. Wicker Hong Kong chairs will look 
well here with these. Use loose cushions, covered in any of the 
soft pastel shades shown in your rugs. Raw silk should be used 
for these coverings. For 


your window draperies | tikes.” 
would suggest ecru net next FS ANG 


the glass with over-draperies / Wee ee 
oat . \ \ v \ / 
of raw silk brocade, in the eararnt /( oY 
shade of mulberry, matching «OLS / Of  / 
oh | 6T ‘Tors AC a / 
the lower wall. The price = —_$§$_ -‘~—f 
of this silk is $3.25 a yard, l t. SS 
and it is fifty inches wide, is ‘ (ih a 
firmly woven and holds the pS. 5 iia San 
color well. The material y Se | all 
suggested for covering the > \ 
furniture also wears well and \) 
sells for $2.15 a yard. It is S 


also fifty inches wide. The ARMY CLUB CHAIR 
Pickwick arm chair, price 
$20.00, can be used singly or in duplicate in this room and should 
be covered with a tapestry of soft colors. The frame of the chair 
is of oak, and in color a trifle lighter than your woodwork will show. 
There is a floor finish on the market which is entirely satis- 
factory and which closely re- 
sembles wax. It is more last- 
ing, however, and easier to 
take care of. It is clear and 
shows the beautiful grain of 
the wood very clearly. 
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SELECTING RUGS 
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Rugs asks: 

Can you tell me how to select 
Oriental rugs? I wish to pur- 
chase several for a large living- 
room and I am afraid to rely 
entirely on my own taste in the 
matter as | have never studied 
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-—! LP the question. The walls of the 
’ room in which I wish to use 
@ these are rich mulberry red in 
PICKWICK ARM CHAIR color. 


Answer: 

There are some entirely reliable houses which specialize on 
rugs and where you will receive the most careful consideration 
and advice when you are dealing with them. ‘There is a firm who 
makes purchases of rugs for clients. This firm is well recom- 
mended, and charges a very small commission for its services. 
There are many reliable books which have recently appeared on 
this subject which it might be well for you to look into. If you 
desire it I will be pleased to send you the addresses of the firms 
to which I have referred, and the names of these books. Send 
me a self-addressed envelope for this purpose. 


REDECORATING AN OLD HOUSE 


Redecorating states: 

I have purchased an old house, and wish to make it livable by 
the expenditure of but little money. The problem which is con- 
fronting me now is what to do with the walls. ‘These are some- 
what cracked, but otherwise in fairly good condition. I like a 
plain wall surface and would prefer to paint or tint these, but 
I know that any filling I may use in cracks will show through the 
paint or tint. What would you advise me to do? 

Answer: 

There are excellent strong materials to be purchased which 
will meet your requirements exactly. I particularly favor a 
heavy cloth like the material used for the binding of books. 
This comes in good colors, and sells for fifty cents per square 
yard. It has a surface like crash and can at any time be recolored 
should you desire to change the decoration of your house, and 
it is not difficult to hang properly. This particular material 
does not hold dust as some other fabrics for walls are said 
to do. 


ENGLISH WALL-PAPERS 


Boston writes: 

Can you recommend to me a shop where I| can obtain the best 
selection of English papers. I am particularly well disposed 
toward the hand-block, large conventional designs. I enclose a 
self-addressed envelope. 

Also, please suggest best wall color for room 18 x 20 of north- 
eastern exposure. This room is to be treated as a half formal 
living-room. Would it be practical to use a deep frieze of rich, 
dark effect and a lighter lower wall ? 

Answer: 

The address requested has been forwarded to you; that is the 
address of the wholesale house located in New York. They 
will doubtless supply you with the names of firms carrying their 
goods in your own city. 

I would recommend that you use a wall-paper showing con- 
ventional design in shades of yellows and browns, running from 
rich brown to greenish brown. ‘This can be used for the wall 
covering of the upper third of your room. ‘This paper shows a 
design which it is possible to cut out and apply to the lower wall, 
obtaining a very unusual and striking effect with very little 
additional effort. The grass-cloth which is recommended for 
the wall covering with this will afford you a fairly light wall and 
one which will make an excellent setting for your furniture. The 
number of this paper is 93150. Should you desire to see it | 
would suggest your writing to the address I have furnished you. 
The Japanese grass-cloth is a most satisfactory wall covering; 
the price of it is seventy-five cents a square yard. This is carried 
by most wall-paper houses in large cities, as it has come to be an 
important factor in house decoration. 


CURTAINS FOR WINDOWS AND DOORS 


There have been several unsigned letters sent to this depart- 
ment asking advice in regard to making and hanging cur- 
tains for windows and doors. ‘There will, in the early spring 
be published an article treating these questions fully and 
specifically. 
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A HARDY PERENNIAL HEDGE 


| have just finished a house, Colonial in style, having a low 
terrace at one side, some forty feet long and twenty wide, divided 
The situa- 
tion is too bleak and exposed for box, but | am anxious for a rather 


in the center by a brick walk leading from the house. 


low hedge effect. It is a summer home and only summer effect is 
desired. Is there some hardy perennial that might be used? 


J. B. B. 


[he nearest approach to a hedge-like effect, without artificial 
training and unusual cultivation, to be found among the hardy 
perennials is in the gas plant or burning bush, Dictamnus albus, 
sometimes called Fraxinella, an Asiatic plant of unquestioned 
hardiness and very long-lived. The flowers are white in showy 
racemes held well above the foliage. It is slow to increase in size 
but hnally attains a height of three feet and nearly as broad. ‘The 
plant is densely covered to the base with dark green leathery 
leaves, holding their color until severe frosts, and standing up 
against storms, without staking. Unless the soil on your terrace 
is good, you should dig out and refit with good soil a trench two 
feet deep and wide Buy both the white and rosy purple form 
and plant together indiscriminately. Cut back in the fall and 
cover the crowns with manure and the plants will outlive your 
generation and the next 


MAKING BEDS FOR PERENNIALS 
| 


| want to make a bed for some perennials. How shall | go 


to work about it?) ‘The natural soil is a clay loam. I can get 
quite a quantity of manure chips from a neighboring cow pasture 


if necessary J. C.H 


The chances are that your soil is rich in plant food, but this 
plant food is not immediately available, for want of the action of 
air and frost upon it—and it also probably lacks humus. 

\ thorough trenching, with the addition of manure, will put the 
soil in proper condition. 

The cow chips you speak of have but little manurial value, its 
substance having been washed out by the rains. When pulver- 
ized it may be used to lighten up the soil. Were you making the 
bed in the fall, and planting in the spring, we would advise the use 
of fresh strawy manure all through the bed, as you thus retain all 
its original strength, and by the time the plants reached it, it 
would be decayed enough not to injure them. 

We presume you intend planting as soon as the bed is made, 
in which case you had better use well-rotted manure in the first 
foot of depth. Horse manure is better where the soil is of a clayey 
nature and cow manure—which is a cold manure—where sand 
predominates 

Stake out your bed, then dig out to the depth of one foot a 
space clear across the bed and four to six feet wide, and carry it 
to the other end. Call this pile No. 

Chen dig out at the bottom of this space, one foot deep and two 
to three wide. Take this also to the other end and put it in 
another pile, called No. 2. You now have a space four to six feet 
wide of the top soil removed and two to three of the bottom. 


Now place some strawy fresh manure in the bottom, close to the 
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end where you commenced to dig, then add some soil from the 
bottom layer that has been uncovered, then more manure, trying 
to lay the manure in a slanting position so as to reach from the 
bottom to the top of this one foot layer, the object being to allow 
the air to pass down through this spongy layer and act upon the 
mineral elements in the soil. Continue making alternate layers, 
say six inches thick, until you have exhausted the uncovered lower 
foot of soil. You now commence again upon the surface soil, 
digging it again one foot deep, throwing it upon the mixture of 
soil and manure, but incorporating with it well-rotted manure. 
You need not use so much manure here and may lay it in horizon- 
tal layers; you are thus keeping the original top soil at the top, 
which is better than that below, only because of the presence of 
some humus from decaying vegetable matter and the action of 
frost and air. 

Continue until you come to the end, when pile number two is 
placed at the bottom and number one at the top. 

Your bed will be much higher than its surroundings, but will 
settle in time. 

If you have reason to believe that the lower foot of soil is very 
poor and you can obtain good soil at a reasonable figure—corn 
held soil is good—cart all or part of the lower foot away, and 
replace with new soil; but in this case use the original top soil for 
the bottom. If you are making the bed in the lawn and have no 
use for the sod removed, chop it up and put it in the bottom. 
This makes a rich bed, but perennials remain in one place a long 
time and opportunities of remanuring do not often occur. How- 
ever, when any space of a perennial bed is empty through death 
of the plants or removal for division, it is best to add more manure, 
and if the plants have been in place several years and especially 
if the same kind is growing back again, it is advisable to remove 
some of the soil entirely and replace with fresh. 


A HARDY CLEMATIS 
What vine is it that has small, sweet scented white flowers 
exactly like the Clematis paniculata, but blooms much earlier. 
Is it a variety? Mrs. S. E. 
No it is Clematis fammula, from Southern Europe, perfectly 
hardy but not as strong a grower as the Japanese Clematis panic- 
ulata. 


MAN-OF-THE-EARTH—A HARDY VINE 

A neighbor has a moon-vine that is a hardy perennial, bearing 
white flowers. 1 want to get one but don’t know what to order as 
she does not know its name. Can you help me? R.R. B. 

It is probably / pomoea panduratus, often called Man-of-the-earth, 
on account of the shape of its roots. It is a native of the United 
States. 

A SCREEN FOR A CATCH-BASIN COVER 
What can I do to hide an ugly-looking catch-basin cover on my 


lawn? a oh 


Plant Spiraea Van Houtteu around it, setting the plants four 
feet apart, except at one side when you allow five. When cleaning 
the catch-basin, tie back the shrubs. 
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see to it that the practical things that 
: ; a © into your home are made beautiful. 

Your request for decorative suggestions f: Fe one thing, look to the hardware. 
; Ps Beautiful hardware costs but little 

more than that which is merely useful, 
and adds so much. Whether the 
home you have in prospect is a cot- 
tage or a mansion, you can find in the 


Mr. Whybrow, the acknowledged authority on the French and comprehensive line of 





Grand Monarch Arm Chair 
Period Louis XIV 


with attendant samples and pictures receives 
the attention of these experts :— 











Pergolisi schools. 3 
e Yale & Towne 
Mr. who has made a life study of the Pompeian, Italiz 
Verbeck, wh c e study o mpeian, un : Ornamental 
and more massive furnishing. bs 
EN ENS ote i Hardware 
Mr. Crossley, whose Colonial interiors are known throughout BS sench thet io to your taste, much thet 
the country. bs is in perfect keeping with the style of 





architecture you have selected and 
much in the way of beautiful effects 
not to be found in the work of others. 


© assist yonin making your 
selections we would like to 
send youa portfolio, showing 
designs of twelve schools, 
varying in quality from the cheaper 
to the finer. Each design is correct 
and offers a treatment which can 
be carried out down to the small- 
est detail. Write for the packet. 


TheY ale & Towne Mfg.Co. 


9 Murray Street, New York 


5 Nevertheless, we have struck a “happy medium” in our price of FE 
=| FURNITURE, STUFFS, WALL PAPERS, AND HANGINGS; AND MAKE NO CHARGE FE 


WHATEVER FOR THE SCHEMES SUGGESTED BY THESE GENTLEMEN. 





Our profit is as commercial as the selling of unbleached muslin. 





Therefore, send along your plans or rough sketch of what rooms you 
want to treat and see what you will get. 


ee 





Also let us know what pieces of furniture you are considering and 
beautiful pictures will go forward. 





Write for our booklets and literature. 


Verbeck 
Whybrow & 
Crossley Co., inc. 


Period Furnishing 























: French Renaissance Colonial S 
, FS me 
Wauser Building, 298 Fifth Abenue ES 
Feather Side Chair % 
jaew Pork Period Heppelwhite 
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NOTES AND REVIEWS 


THE GARDEN AND ITS ACCESSORIES 
A BOOK full of delightful descrip- 


tive matter and suggestions for 
beautifying the house-grounds, which 
are practical and explicit. It is replete 
with pictures of gardens, summer-houses, 
arbors, fountains and pools, sun-dials 
and small accessories, such as garden 
gazing-globes, lanterns, well-heads, fig- 
ures, seats, tables, vases, etc., etc. 
It forms an invaluable aid for those 
lovers of nature who make of their 
gardens out-door living-rooms. It should 
have a place in the reference library of 
every home builder and garden lover. 
The author says: “The designing of 
gardens and the selection of their acces- 
sories is as much an art as painting. 
One uses paint and canvas as its 
medium; the other uses Nature’s own 
materials and composes them to make 
a picture with the very landscape 
itself.” 


A GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED IN 
ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE 


VALUABLE reference book for the 
student or the professional man. 
No better explanation of its scope 
can be made than to quote from the 
author's preface, viz. — “This little 
book is limited to the historical aspect 
of architecture, and only deals inci- 
dentally with words used in art and 
art criticism and in building. But at 
the same time many technical terms are 
to be found, and construction terms in 
particular; for construction lies at the 
very root of the matter.” 

More attention than is usual in books 
of this kind is devoted to that part of the 
subject which bears on social and relig- 
ious life. Thus more space is given to 
houses and churches and _ proportion- 
ately less to purely architectural terms. 

Definitions are given where neces- 
sary. Derivations are given where 
they are curious or illuminating. Where 
there has been a choice, the most famil- 
iar word or form of word has generally 
been adopted without much regard to 
philology on the one hand or to medi- 
zval use on the other. 

“The Garden and Its Accessories,” by Loring Under- 


wood. Little, Brown & Co., Publishers, Boston. Price 
$2.00, net. 


“ A Glossary of Terms Used in cage Architecture,” by 
Thomas Denham Atkinson, Architect. Published by William 
F. Comstock, New York; Methuen & Co., London. 
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CORBIN HARDWARE] 


The Standard for Excellence 
in all the essentials of good 
hardware 


DURABLE 
SERVICEABLE 
ARTISTIC 











Complete Lines of Designs 
in all the Leading Schools 


rT. 
CORBIN 


N. W. Corner 
Eighth and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 
FACTORIES 





New Britain, Conn. 
SS Y 




















Russwin Ball-Bearing Knobs 
With Compensating Roses 





Correct errors in the application of trimmings to the door 
by bringing the knobs in alignment, making a perfect 
adjustment possible : ; ‘ ; ‘ 


No binding or squeaking, but a smooth, positive action 


Russell & Erwin Manufacturing Company 


1201 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


26 West Twenty-sixth Street, New York 
FACTORIES AT NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
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Every woman in the home comes under the influence of snowy white 


“Standard” Porcelain Enameled Ware 


Its absolute sanitation makes it impervious to the accumulation or 
absorption of dirt and is a constant guarantee of domestic health. The 
pride of possession and satisfaction of daily usage alone repay the cost 
of installation, and its indestructibility makes it the most economical 
bathroom equipment you can install. 


Our Book, “MODERN BATHROOMS,” tells you how to plan, buy and arrange your bathroom, and illustrates 
many beautiful and inexpensive as well as luxurious rooms, showing the cost of each fixture in detail, together with many 
hints on decoration, tiling, etc. It is the most complete and beautiful booklet ever issued on the subject and contains 
100 pages. FREE for six cents postage, and the name of your plumber and architect (if selected). 


The ABOVE FIXTURES, No. P-26, can be purchased from any plumber at a cost approximating $101.00—not 
counting freight, labor or piping—are described in detail among the others. 

CAUTION: Every piece of “Standard” Ware bears our “Standard” ‘‘ Green and Gold’’ guar- 
antee label, and has our trade-mark “Standard” cast on the outside. Unless the label and trade- 
mark are on the fixture it is not “Standard” Ware. Refuse substitutes—they are all inferior and 
will cost you more in the end. The word “Standard” is stamped on all our nickeled brass fittings ; 
specify them and see that you get the genuine trimmings with your bath and lavatory, etc. 


Address Standard Sanitary Ti) fg. Co., visgenee 7s. A. 


Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Standard” Building, 35-37 West 31st Street. 
London, England, 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. New Orleans: Cor. Baronne & St. Joseph Sts. 
Pittsburgh Showroom : 949 Penn! Avenue 
Louisville : 325-329 West Main Street. Cleveland: 208-210 Huron Street. 
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There’s a Greater Satisfaction 
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In using Asbestos “CENTURY” Shingles as a roofing because they are 


FIRE-PROOF 








You want a roof covering to protect your building from dangers of catching fire from flying fire- 


brands, as they don't crack or exfoliate when exposed to fire like natural slate, at a minimum of cost 

















MERRY-GO-ROUND AT ASBURY PARK, NEW JERSEY. 


E. SCHNITZLER, PROP. 
Illustrating Asbestos ‘Century " Shingles Laid French Method 


Asbestos “Century” Shingles are 5 cents per square foot at Ambler 


Write for samples and catalogue. Do it now. 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS 


KEASBEY & MATTISON CO. AMBLER, PA. 


S Pp 3 | A L O F F ER CURRENT EVENTS FASHIONS 
HOME MAKING FICTION 


House and Garden. . ew « Cae 
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The Home Magazine . OE Sy a 
$9.00 for the five 
Address SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT HOUSE AND GARDEN, 1016 Arch §t., Phila., Pa. 





A REPUTATION 


Stanley's Ball-Bearing Hinges 


Nothing equals them for 


Built on QUALITY alone 
Big Public Buildings or ORCELITE 


Private Dwellings ENAMEL FINISH is required, °° 


Swe will Eoawentiy take the place of three 
ordinary hinges, and their action is noise- For specifications see Sweet's Index, P 
less and rlect. 1Madein Wrought yaa aaa ste 


Bronze and Stee! Book. Section E. 


THE STANLEY WORKS THE THOMSON 


Myrtie Street, New Britain, Conn. 











WOOD FINISHING CO. 








New York Office: 79 Chambers Street Makers of Enamels and Varnishes - Philadelphia 
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DISCOVERY OF THE ANCIENT TEMPLE 
OF DIONYSOS 


HE British Architect gives an inter- 
esting account of the discovery at 
Athens of the ancient Temple of Diony- 
sos. It will be remembered that Dr. 
Dorpfeld, basing his opinion on the 
actual present topography of the ground, 
rather than on the interpretations given 
by the learned to certain Greek texts, 
recently traced a line for the Sacred 
Way very different from that ordinarily 
laid down by the archzologists, and, on 
excavating, found it where he expected; 
and he seems to have met with even 
greater success in divining the position 
of the* Dionysos Temple. Nearly all 
archeologists suppose that this must 
have been situated near the great 
Theatre of Dionysos, which still exists at 
the southeast of the Acropolis; but Dr. 
Dorpfeld, again, apparently relying on 
the actual topography, predicted that the 
temple, which was known to the ancients 
as the Temple in the Marshes, would be 
found on the west slope of the Acropolis 
hill. Excavations made under his direc- 
tion have placed the correctness of his 
surmise beyond a doubt. On exploring 
the ground indicated by him, traces 
were found of a three-aisled hall, of 
Roman date. Such a building might 
be for any purpose, but an inscription 
was soon uncovered, containing the 
rules and by-laws of the Iobacchoi, 
evidently a religious association under 
the patronage of the god. Besides this, 
altars and votive reliefs were found, all 
showing their connection with the wor- 
ship of Bacchus, or Dionysos. All 
these things indicated that the spot, 
although far from the great theatre, was 
sacred to Dionysos. Dr. Dorpfeld dug 
farther, and, more than twenty feet 
below the Roman hall, came to a 
triangular enclosure, walled-in by poly- 
gonal masonry, of the sort known to 
our youth as Pelasgic, or Cyclopean. 
At the corner of this enclosure was the 
foundation of a small temple, of very 
archaic type; and in the middle was the 
base of an altar, by the side of which 
were two deep slits, or mortises, evident- 
ly intended to hold an upright slab. 
What this was used for is indicated by a 
passage of Demosthenes, who says that, 
in his time, a slab was set up beside the 
altar of Dionysos, on which could be 
distinctly seen, inscribed in archaic 
letters, the sacred oath of the Gerairai, 
or maiden priestesses of Dionysos. He 
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says, further, that the sacred enclosure 
was only opened once a year, on the 
twelfth day of the month Anthesterion, 
when the festival of the marriage of 
Dionysos was celebrated. As Dr. 
Dorpfeld, predicted before the excava- 
tion was begun, no votive offerings were 
found in or about the ancient temple, it 
being obvious that a temple opened 
only once a year would not attract the 
ordinary crowd of worshippers. With- 
in the enclosure was, however, found 
something of far greater interest, in the 
shape of the sacred wine-press of the god, 
consisting, so far as it remained perfect, 
of a raised floor, covered with hard 
cement, and laid with a considerable 
inclination toward a spout, under the 
outlet of which was placed a large 
earthen vessel. To this day wine- 
presses of exactly the same form and 
construction are in use in many a Greek 
village, so that there can be no doubt as 
to the identity of the consecrated spot 
around which was celebrated, from the 
very earliest time, the annual Flower and 
Wine festival of the Anthesteria, and in 
front of which, on the marshy ground 
where Aristophanes heard the frogs 
croak their witty chorus, were played 
the first Greek dramas, ages before the 
theatre was built on the other side of the 
Acropolis. 


TURNING THE FORESTS INTO PAPER 


F one asked “the man in the street” 
what paper was made of, he 
would almost certainly say “rags,” 
and for the fair white sheet upon which 
[ write this would be true, but for paper 
in general the answer would be absurdly 
inadequate, for there exists not one- 
thousandth part of “rags” that would 
be necessary. Our civilization exists 
largely on a paper basis, and in England 
alone it requires 650 mills, producing 
some 30,000 tons a week, to fulfil our 
needs. To feed these mills Science 
laid her hand on cellulose, which we 
cannot make, but can only take from 
plants. In the plant the cellulose of 
the cell walls, with the exception of 
cotton, which is unique, does not stand 
up pure and free and uncombined, but 
exists always encrusted chemically with 
some other substance. The substance 
of woody fibre is thus always cellulose 
X, and the problem for science was 
either to manufacture paper directly 
out of cellulose X (lingo cellulose or 


In 


Cadillac—Model H 


Where Dependability and Economy Meet 


These are the great foundation stones of Cadillac 
success—unfailing reliability under all sorts of service; 
cost of maintenance so Jow as to be almost incredible. 
In the magnificent line of Cadillacs for 1907 these 
qualities are more manifest than ever before. The 
Model H has proven itself the four-cylinder triumph 
of the year. 

From motor to muffler this machine is an example 
of simple construction, of finish really super-fine, of 
accuracy not surpassed in any other mech: nical 
creation—all of which are more pronounced because 
of the wonderful factory facilities and system that 
stand behind the 
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The 
superiorities of Model H are so 
numerous that to select features deserving special 
emphasis is difficult. Those of prime importance are 
remarkable ease of control and smoothness of riding, 
whatever the road conditions. The car is practically 
noiseless in operation; perfect balance of action re- 
moves all vibration. The enormous power is so 
positively applied that whether for speeding or hill 
climbing Model H is there with energy to spare. 
The body possesses lines of beauty and grace and 
reflects style unmistakable. 

Your dealer will gladly give you a demonstration. 
Model H 30h. p. Four-cylinder Touring Car; $2,500. (Described in Catalog HAK) 
Model G—20 h. p. Four-cylinder Touring Car; $2,000. (Deseribed in Catalog GAK) 
Model M—10 h. p. Four passenger ear; $950. (Deseribed in Catalog MAK) 
Model K—10 h, p. Runabout; 8800 ( Deseribed in Catalog MAK) 

All prices F. 0. B. Detroit—Lamps not inelnded. 
Send for special Catalog of car in which you are interested, as 
above designated. 
CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Member Asso. Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 











SPEAR’S 


New Cooking Range New Warm Air Distributors 
Open Grates and Stoves for Wood and Coal 

Special Stoves for Laundry, Stable, Greenhouse, etc. 
Steam and Hot Water Heating Systems 


There are many reasons why you should have only Spear’s Heating and Cooking 
appliances—the most modern, efficient, and economical—In Your Country Home 








Write to-day for further information and estimates Hotels and Institutions receive special attention 
James Spear Stove and Heating Co. 
1014-16 Market Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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RELIEF DECORATION FOR 
ALL DECORATIVE PURPOSES 


Variety of Designs 


Manufactured Solely by 


FR. BECK & CO. 


Philadelphia, - 1524 Chestnut Street 


NEW YORK 
7th Ave. and 29h 


BOSTON 
2 Washington Street 


ICK’ 


Garden 6 Floral 
Guide 


@ Contains the most intelligent information 


Street 1s 



















possible to obtain on planting Vegetable or 
Flower Seeds, Vines, Bulbs, Shrubs, and 


Small Fruits. 


@ The culmination of over a half century 
of experience by the Pioneer Mail Order 
Seed House of America 


SPECIAL OFFER 


If you send 10 cents with request for Cat- 
alog. we will mail prepaid, a Hardy Baby 
Rambler Rose, ready to bloom indoors or 


out. But one to a customer, however 
@ Send for the Catalog, anyway, its free. 
JAMES VICK’S SONS 


506 Main Street 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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USED BY THE HIGHEST CLASS 
DECORATORS IN THE COUNTRY 
AND FOUND SUPERIOR TO ANY 
OTHER WALL COVERING 


THE 


HOLLISTON 
MILLS 


U.S.A. 


Norwood, Mass., 








Decorative 


lot hs 








NEW YORK OFFICE 
No. 67 Fifth Avenue 


Absolutely Sanitary—Will Not Hold 
Dust—Colors are Fast, Lasting 
and Match Perfectly 


SEND FOR SAMPLE BOOKS 




















wood fibre) or to devise some practical 
method of extracting the X substance 
from the cellulose, and thus obtain it 
pure and free for paper. Both methods 
are practised to-day. Paper boxes, 
wrapping paper and almost all the 
newspapers of the land are made, not 
of rags, but simply of disintegrated 
deal boards pounded and mashed and 
amalgamated into paper. Any one of 
the large London or American daily 
papers consumes each day fully ten 
acres of an average forest. Such paper 
does not last. The wood fibre out of 
which it is made is, unlike pure cellulose, 
acted upon by light and air and water 
and the organisms of decay. ‘This is 
bad, but not wholly bad, for most of 
the literature appearing on this paper 
is made as mechanically as the paper 
itself, and it is fitting that it should be 
as ephemeral in fact as it is in nature. 
But sometimes Literature (with a cap- 
ital L) appears on this wooden founda- 
tion—and that is a tragedy. Had Mr. 
Pepys written his admirable diary upon 
what we call “scribbling paper” we 
would to-day have no Mr. Pepys. Eng- 
land alone every year imports some 
350,000 tons of this mechanical wood 
pulp to turn it into paper. She imports 
also some 200,000 tons of what is called 
“chemical wood pulp,” i. e., wood from 
which the encrusting impurities have 
been chemically removed, and which 
consists of cellulose almost pure. 
Professor R. K. Duncan, in Harper's 
Magazine. 
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BATTLE OF THE TREES 


Their Seemingly Peaceful Lives One Con- 
stant Struggle for Existence Against 
Destructive Forces 


Hew many of us think of trees almost 

as we do of rocks, as all but inani- 
mate objects, standing in the same rela- 
tion to the earth as the furry coat of an 
animal to its owner; but Darwin has 
taught us that a relentless battle for 
existence is ever going on around us, and 
though this is most evident to our eyes in 
a death struggle between two beasts of 
prey yet it is no less real and intense in 
the case of trees. A monarch of the for- 
est has only gained his supremacy by a 
life-long battle with his own kind and a 
horde. of enemies, watching night and 
day, year after year, for the slightest 
sign of weakness. 
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: Specify These Brands 
40 POUNDS COATING . 
Don’t select your ROOFING TIN on hearsay. og 
AMERICAN Specify the weight of coating as well as the Brand when you re ready to 12 POUNDS COATING 
NUMETHODD select your roof covering, and you ll get exactly what you pay for; while the 
D life of the roof will depend largely upon the selection you make. Our 
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Interior view of the First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, Boston, Mass., in which we laid 
30,000 feet of Interlocking Rubber Tiling, in 
a solid color, to harmonize with the stone 
finish. 





Hotel Normandie 


Broadway & 38th St., New York 


IN THE HEART OF THE CITY 


Interlocking 
Rubber Tiling 


Noiseless, non-slippery, restful to the feet, 
sanitary, extraordinarily durable. The finest 
floor for use in public buildings, banks, offices, 
theatres, hospitals, libraries, kitchens, laun- 
dries, billiard rooms, bath rooms, stairways, 
etc., etc. 

Samples, estimates, and special designs fur- 
nished upon application. 

Beware of infringers. Patented. 

Manufactured solely by 














Foyer of the First Church of Christ, Scientist, Boston, Mass. FIREPROOF EUROPEAN PLAN 


Single Rooms with Baths and in Suites 
$1.50 per Day and Upwards 
| Center of Amusement and Business District 


Telephone in Each Room 
Restaurant and Palm Room 


New York Belting and Packing Company, Ltd. 


91 and 93 Chambers Street, New York 


PHILADELPHIA: 116-120 N. Eighth Street. PiTTsBuRG: 528 Park Building. The Cuisine Unexcelled 

Cuicaco: 150 Lake Street. INDIANAPOLIS, IND.: 229 South Meridian St. Moderate Prices 

SAN FRANCISCO: } St. Louis: 218 Chestnut Street. Send for Booklet 

OAKLAND: - CAL BALTIMORE: .114 West Baltimore Street. 
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918 Broadway. ) Lonpon, ENGLAND: Arthur L. Gibson & Co., 
Boston: 232 Summer Street. 19 to 21 Tower Street, Upper St. Martin’s 
Burralo: 600 Prudential Building. Lane, W. C 


ELMER E. ALMY, Prop. 
Also, OSBURN HOUSE, Rochester, N. Y. 
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The 


Between Buying Flowers 


Difference 


and Growing Flowers 





YE may dmire the flower 
aa \\ we buy, but for the 
: plants we grow we torm 
i friendship and affec- 
tion rh issociation with 
f thing the heging around them, 
t| ri t i ful care, and then 
thie reward in a burst of bloom; or 
t] Mloubted pleasure to all in luscious 
melons, fresh radishes and lettuce (out of 
n) bring their own peculiar satisfac 
tion ent kind of satisfac- 
ti f who don't own a greenhouse 
ul cannot fully appreciate. So 
i greenho ‘ a | Bar green 
| } hye y nhouse built. because 
ith their unm itched lhehtne oft construc- 
tion, t 1 t unobstructed light, they 
ul eer t ippiest houses possible 
t rk im \ revelation in attractive, de 
oratiy onstruction. No house compares 
with them for durability 
We have recently published a new book 
catalog. We want you to send for it 
PIERSON U-BAR COMPANY. DFE 
SIGNERS AND BUILDERS, U-BAR 
GREENHOUSES, Metropolitan B ulding, 
jth Avenue and 23d Street, New York. 





h house, just started 
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From the heart of the tropics to the 
limit of tree growth in the Northland we 
find this battle of life waged fiercely, 
root contesting with root for earth food, 
branch with branch for the light which 
means life. Ina severe wrestling match 
the moments of supremest strain are 
those which the opponents are fast 
locked, motionless; when the advantage 
comes not with quic kness but with stay- 
ing power; so in the struggle of tree 
against tree, the fact that one or two 
years, or even a whole decade, watch the 
efforts of two branches to lift their leaves 
one above the other detracts nothing 
from the earnestness of the strife. 

Far to the North we sometimes find 
groves of young balsam, of fir, or of 
spruce--hundreds of brother and sister 
saplings growing so close together that a 
rabbit may scarcely pass between. The 
slender trunks, almost touching each 
other, are bare of branches. Only at 
the top is there light and air, and the 
race is ever upward. One year some 
slight advantage may come to a certain 
young tree, and that fortunate individual 
instantly responds, reaching several 
slender side branches over the heads of 
his brethren. ‘They as quickly show the 
effects of lessened light, and forthwith 
the race is virtually won. The victor 
shoots up tall and straight, stamping and 
choking out the lives at his side as surely 
as if his weapons were teeth and claws, 
instead of delicate root fibres and sough- 
ing foliage. 

The contest with its fellows is but one 
of many. The same elements which 
help to give it life and being are ever 
ready to catch it unawares and rend it 
limb from limb, or by patient, long con- 
tinued attack bring it crashing to the 
very dust, whence it sprang from the 
seed. 

We see a mighty spruce, whose black 
foliage has for a century or more waved 
above its fellows paying for its suprem- 
acy by the distortion of every branch. 
Such are to be seen clinging to the rocky 
shores of Fundy, every branch and twig 
curved toward the land, showing the 
result of years of battling with constant 
gales and blizzards. Like giant w eather 
vanes they stand, and although in their 
limbs there is no elasticity, and although 
they are gnarled and scarred, yet one’s 
heart warms in admiration . of their 
decades of patient watching over the 
troubled waters. For years to come 
they will defy every blast the storm god 





Write for our book 


“Plants and Plans for 
Beautiful Surroundings” 


It is full of invaluable information, illus- 
trations of flowers and beautiful lawns. 
It shows how the modest as well as 
the most extensive grounds can eas- 
ily be made charming and attractive. 
There is nothing more pleasing and 
delightful to cultured taste than ar- 
tistic and properly planted grounds. 
We grow and import all of the 
choicest hardy plants, shrubs. trees 
box and bay trees for creating 
beautiful landscape effects in for- 
mal or natural landscape garden- 
ing. Write now, lest you forget. 


WAGNER PARK CONSERVATORIES 
, Box 204, Sidney, Ohio. 











The Nursery Exchange 


It 


nurserymen of 
for customers in any part of the United States the 
best stock which can be selected only 
sonal 


of New England 


Does not grow Shrubs, Trees or Plants, but 
acts as expert-buyer on moderate commission 
has been established by responsible and 
twenty-five years’ experience, 


through 
and expert inspection and choice, 


interest. 


is 


States 


This system must commend itself to every 


free of disease and insect pests ; 
and absolutely true to name; 
important, prompt shipment. Western 
orders filled without exorbitant 


tion charges. 


TREE, 
catalogued in this country, 
to forty 

the buyer, 


We will fill orders at sight for every 
SHRUB or HARDY PLANT, etc., 


variety 
which 


per cent saving, 


on first cost of production. 


our genera 


155 Milk Street, corner of Broad, Boston, Mass. 


We ask 
lists, 


Nursery Exchange of New England 








Penny Wise 


( Pound Foolish ’ 


Parsimony i in paint is expensive econ- 
omy. Paint costs little but preserves 
materials that cost much. The on from 
decay that can be prevented by timely 
use of paint can never be made good— 
which means, it pays to use paint freely. 
And when you use paint let it be the kind 
that looks ip and — longest, that 
is paint Se a dequate proportion 


of OXIDE OF INC. Our pamphlet, 
“ Paint: Why, How and When " (free to 


property owners) explains the matter. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC CO. 
71 Broadway, New York 


We do not grind zine in oil. A list of manufac- 
turers of zinc paints sent on application. 
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for it guarantees expert and honest service in secur- 
ing only the choicest material from those who grow it 
best ; 
and packed, 
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can hurl against them, until some wild 
day, when the soil has grown scanty 
around its roots, the weakest of them 
will shiver and tremble at some terrific 
onslaught of wind and sleet, and, folding 
its branches closer about it, the con- 
quered tree will bow its head for the last 
time to the storm. 

Further inland, sheltered in a narrow 
valley, stands a sister tree, seeded from 
the same cone as the storm-conquered 
spruce. Ihe wind shrieks and howls 
above the little valley which it cannot 
enter, but the law of compensation brings 
to bear another element, silent, gentle, 
but as deadly as the howling blast of the 

gale. All through the long winter the 
snow sifts softly down, finding easy 
lodgment on the dense foliaged branches. 
From the surrounding heights the white 
crystals pour down until the tree groans 
with the massive weight. Her sister 
above is battling with the storm and 
hardly a feather’s weight of snow clings 
to her waving limbs. 

The distorted branches of the valley 
spruce soon become permanently bent, 
and great is the strainon the trunk fibres. 
At last, with a despairing crash, one huge 
limb gives way and is torn bodily from 
its place of growth. 
the tree are exposed, and immediately 
every splintered cell is filled with the 
sifting snow. Helpless the tree stands, 
and early in the spring, at the first 
quic kening of summer’s growth, a salve 
of curative rosin is poured upon the 
wound. But it is too late. ‘The inva- 
ding water has done its work and the 
elements have begun to rot the heart of 
the tree. How much more to be desired 
is the life and death of the first spruce, 
battling to the very last! 

A beech seedling which takes root 
close to the bank of a stream has a good 
chance of surviving, since on the water 
side there will be no competitors, and 
moisture and air will never fail.. But 
look at some ancient beeches growing 
thus, whose smooth, whitened bole in- 
closes a century of growth rings. To off 
set itsadvantages, little by littlethe stream 
has undermined its maze of roots, and 
the force of annual freshets has turned 
them all in a down-stream direction. It 
is an inverted reminder of the wind- 
moulded spruce. Although the stout 
beech props itself by great roots thrown 
landward, yet sooner or later the ripples 
will filter in beyond the center of gravity, 
and the mighty tree will topple and 
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Remarkable Success 





OME men are good story-tellers — 
some are not. 
Some magazines are dry-as-dust 


—some are not. 


It all depends upon how the story is told. 


The ordinary world review is a bare, lifeless record of events; the kind guaran- 
teed to put you to sleep after a hard day’s work. 

THE WORLD TO-DAY is not that type of publication. While it is a monthly 
world review designed to keep the busy man or woman in touch with the world’s 
happenings, it has still another mission—to entertain. To accomplish this double 
purpose it furnishes monthly, not only a complete digest of events, but many short 
attractive articles on timely subjects. Its contributors are the foremost men and women 
of the day; selected not merely because they are great, but because they know how 
to write entertainingly. 

THE WORLD TO-DAY prides itself on its attractive make-up. Its covers are 
printed in colors and each issue is made a veritable panorama of the world by the 
many illustrations (more than given in any other magazine) of noted people, places 
and events. Many of these illustrations are printed in colors. 





all something worth while. 





The result of all this effort is a publication that you will seek with joy because 
you will know in advance that it will afford diversion for the idle hour, and best of 
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mingle with its shadow-double which 
for so many years the stream has re- 
flected. 

Thus we find that, while without 
moisture no tree could exist, yet the 
same element often brings death. In 
the mysterious depths of our Southern 
swamps we find the strangely pictur- 
esque cypresses, which defy the waters 
about them. One cannot say where 
trunk ends and root begins, but up from 
the stagnant slime rise great arched but- 
tresses, so that the tree seems to be 
supported on giant six or eight legged 
stools, between the arches of which the 
water flows and finds no chance to use 
its power. Here in these lonely soli- 
tudes, heron haunted, snake infested, 
the hanging moss and orchids search 
out every dead limb and cover it with 
an unnatural greenness. Here great 
lichens grow, and myriad tropical in- 
sects bore and tunnel their way from 
bark to heart of the tree and back 
again. Here, in the blackness of night, 
when the air is heavy with hot, swampy 
odors, and only the occasional cry of a 
heron is heard, a rending, grinding 
crash breaks suddenly upon the stillness, 
a distant boom and splash, awakening 
every living creature. Then silence 
again closes down, and we know that a 
cypress, linking perhaps a trio of cen- 
turies, has yielded up its life. 

Leaving the hundred other mysteries 
which the trees of the tropics might 
unfold let us consider for a moment the 
danger which the tall, successful tree 
invites, the penalty which it pays for 
having surpassed all its brethren. It 
alone attracts the lightning, and with a 
blinding flash, a rending of heart wood, 
the tree, before perfect in trunk, limbs 
and foliage, is now only a heap of 
charred splinters. 

Many a great willow overhanging the 
banks of a wide river could tell interest- 
ing tales of the scars on its trunk. That 
lower wound was a deep gash cut by 
some Indian, perhaps, to direct a war 
party making its way through the 
untrodden wilderness; that bare, un- 
sightly patch was burned out by the 
signal fire of one of our forefather 
pioneers. And so on and on the story 
would unfold, until the topmost freshly 
sawed off limb had for its purpose only 
the desire of the present owner for a 
clearer view of the water beyond. 

Let us then give more thought to the 
trees about us, straighten the bent 
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sapling, remove the parasitic lichen, and 
give to the tree the best chance for a long 
and useful life. 


New York Tribune Farmer. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PARKS 
EW YORK may claim possession 


4 of one great masterpiece which 
has scarcely a rival in the world—Central 
Park. In the beauty of its general 
design and the simplicity and natural- 
ness of its effects it has no superior, if, 
indeed, it has any serious rivals. This 
assurance is brought to us by Mr. Samuel 
Parsons, the famous landscape archi- 
tect, now in charge of the city’s parks, 
who bases his judgment upon a careful 
study of the parks of Europe. Mr. 
Parsons has just returned from an ex- 
tended trip made for the express purpose 
of comparison. While finding much to 
admire in the parks of the Old World, he 
believes that the general style of land- 
scape gardening followed in New York 
is superior to the more formal garden- 
ing of European countries and is, also 
a style which is exerting a strong modify- 
ing influence throughout Europe. 

““My main idea in going to Europe,” 
said Mr. Parsons, in recalling his trip, 
“was to visit the park and gardens of 
Prince Puckler, especially at Muskau, 
his estate in Silesia. The Prince was a 
man of genius who created a distinct 
style in landscape gardening which has 
had a remarkable influence throughout 
Europe, and which will become more 
marked as time goes on. The German 
park, though far out of the line of travel, 
is doubtless the finest in Europe. Imag- 
ine my surprise to find it in many re- 
spects a counterpart of Central Park— 
the same harmony, the same natural 
appearance, no crowding of flowers as in 
the formal parks, only splendid big trees, 
a few attractive flowers and everywhere 
plenty of green grass. 

“Prince Puckler designed his park 
about 1830. It is a work of genius 
which has never since been approached 
in Europe. In designing Central Park 
there was no possibility of imitation, for 
the German park was unknown in 
America at the time. It is a curious 
instance of two artists working uncon- 
sciously along the same lines toward 
practically identical standards. I must 
acknowledge with reluctance that the 
German park has the advantage over 
our own in point of maintenance. The 
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In Your Own Yard 


From May to October--for the price of one florists’ bou- 
You can easily grow American Beauties or any 
other variety of roses you wish--and grow them success- 
fully--by our methods--in your own garden. You can have 
cut flowers all summer at the cost of a very light ex- 
pense--and a little pleasurable and healthful work. Our 
new free catalog--‘‘ Rose Leaves,”’ contain in a condensed 
form most valuable information for the amateur rose 
growers and gardeners. 


Beauties, 195 Other Varieties of Roses 


new ones, among which is the wonderful new Rambler Rose, LADY 
GAY, also some beautiful new kinds sold exclusively by us. This book explains to those who 
have never tried to grow roses before--or who have failed growing them--how they can make 
and three year old bushes. 


It lists--besides our American 


It gives new ideas on 


rose culture—complete directions as to planting, watering and cultivation —as well as the 
location of rose beds—and directions for use of roses in landscape gardening. 


If you have already grown roses in your garden 





you will find listed new varieties well 


worth consideration—and some varieties you can’t secure from anyone else. 


Don’t miss sending for ‘Rose Leaves.” 


Its free, but too valuable for any amateur gardener to be without. 


HELLER BROTHERS, 2001 S. Main Street, New Castle, Indiana. 
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ute profusely illustrated articles. 
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Love Affairs of Thomas Carlyle,”” by MYRTLE REED; The First Great Art Exhibition 
of the season at the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, by DR. TALCOTT WILLIAMS, 
with a full-color reproduction of JOSEPH De CAMP’S Portrait of Dr. Horace Howard 
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Our Contemporary Dramatists, and The Clergyman’s Study Table—make the February 
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Water-Reducing Valve 


When the water pressure is too 
high it causes splashing at the 
spigots, hammering in the pipes 
and sometimes bursting of the 
plumbing apparatus. 

This valve will insure against 
these annoyances. 
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ISRAEL UNBOUND 


PORTRAYING the Moral Genius and Spirit- 
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ILLUSTRATING the Patriotism and Civic 


Progress of Jewish-American Citizens. 


REVIEWING the Stirring Story of the Diplo- 


matic Service of Oscar Straus. 





“Tsrael Unbound” 
author, 


is a story of tremendous interest. The 
James Creelman, who is of Scotch-Irish Pres- 
byterian stock, tells the significant story of the first Jew 
to enter an American President’s cabinet, and pays a just 
tribute to the great people whose genius and spirituality 
are entering into the highest activities of American 
citizenship. Multitudes once oppressed and degraded by 
Russia, are gloriously demonstrating their title to freedom 


in the United States. 
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Landscape Work and Design. 


For 17 years at the head of the Shady Hill Nursery Com- 
pany of Boston, I have had the most personal and expert ex- 
perience as to all details not only of Landscape design, but 
every other phase of practical Arboriculture, Construction 
and Engineering. At small expense I will visit any place and 
advise as to planting or improvements required, furnishing 
plans for the same. Plans for medium or small estates fur- 
nished by mail promptly, and material selected and furnished 
from the best growers at first cost, with great saving to 
buyers. If you contemplate any planting or landscape im- 
provement write me first 


E. L. BEARD, 
155 Milk Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





various methods employed have become 
a tradition over there and the responsi- 
bility has been handed down from one 
generation to another like an inheritance. 
‘There are no changes in political admin- 
istrations over there to upset their plans. 


“The park comprises some five thou- 
sand acres, divided by a river of good size, 
with low hills rising on either side. 
There are several hundred old oaks, 
dating back perhaps over a thousand 
years—invaluable material. ‘he Prince 
spent thirty years in manipulating this 
material in accordance with his ideas of 
landscape gardening or park making. 
He made in addition many plans for 
buildings, bridges and summer-houses, 
which fortunately were never carried out, 
since they bore the marks of a bad period 
of architectural art. His ideas in land- 
scape gardening, however, were always 
in their final working-out true and fine. 

“In describing. the park effects in this 
German masterpiece you will recognize 
doubtless many similar scenes much 
nearer home. A stream of water arti- 
ficially brought from the river some dis- 
tance away has been made to flow past 
the old castle. Great elms and beeches 
and a large variety of trees grow on its 
banks, and groups of shrubs are disposed 
of so simply as to make the whole scene 
perfectly natural, as if it had just hap- 
pened there, or had always been there; 
nor is it overcrowded with foliage or the 
surface of the water covered with lilies, 
according to the usual practice. I was 
strongly reminded of the shores of our 
lakes in Central Park. 

“In almost every direction beautiful 
pictures present themselves. ‘The trees 
are big and old to a remarkable degree. 
One comes across broad lawns planted 
with beeches, elms, maples and lindens, 
which have been so grouped as to make 
a charming landscape picture, such as 
any painter might well long to study, 
and every way he looked he would find 
pictures if possible still more charming. 


The stream is lined with groups of 


shrubs, drooping over its banks in so 
natural a manner that you would never 
suspect it was accidental. In the gar- 
den territory, shut in by masses of great 
trees and with beds of flowers, especially 
roses, are broad expanses of turf. It 
was a garden with plenty of flowers and 
decorative effects of many kinds, but its 
designs are simple and expansive, not 
made for mere show, as most formal 
gardens are, but for enjoyment in abso- 
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Manufacturer of Terra 
Cotta, Dealer in Bricks, 
and Burnt Clay Products 
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ers who demand individ- 
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Containing the most liberal subscription offers of the year. Get House 
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A Summer Cruise 
in Winter 


From New York to Porto Rico 
direct, then coments around 
the is! and—stopping for a day 
or two atinteresting places is 
the itinerary of the most de- 
lightful cruise conceivable. 
The most gorgeously appointed 
steamers— giving hotel accommoda- 
tions for the entire trip. 


Around 


Porto Rico 


in one of these steamers gives you a 
three weeks’ pleasure trip in a summer 










climate where the rare elements of pure 
sea air and tropical breezes blend to a 
delightfully invigorating atmosphere. 

Special tourist rate, $140 which in- 
cludes every expense. 'All outside state- 
rooms. Steamers sail weekly. Send 
for illustrated booklets. 

The New York and 


Porto Rico Steamship Co., 
12 Baoaowar, WN. Y., 


| er Raymond & Whitcomb Co.— All Prineipal Cities. 
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CONTINUE SUMMER PLEASURES 
IN 


JAMAICA 


Best reached by one of the perfectly equipped ‘‘Ad- 
mirals,’’ the Twin Screw U. S. Mail Steamships of the 


UNITED FRUIT 
COMPANY 


They afford the most delightful ocean trip of the 
Winter months. Twenty-four hours after leaving, you 
are in the warm airs of the Gulf Stream. Hotel accom- 
modations in Jamaica satisfy every desire. 


Weekly Sailings from Boston and Philadelphia. 


Round Trip - $75.00 
One Way - $40.00 
Steamers ‘‘Brookline’’ and ‘‘Barnstable’’ weekly from 
Baltimore. 
Round Trip $60.00 
One Way - $35.00 
Rates include meals and stateroom berth. 


‘A HAPPY MONTH IN JAMAICA”’ 


is a fascinating booklet we send on request. 
Address F. S. JOPP, General Passenger Agent 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Long Wharf, Boston 
or Division Passenger Agents 
5 N. Wharves, Philadelphia 
104 E. Pratt Street, Baltimore 
321 St. Charles St., New Orleans 
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Hotel Titchfield 


Port Antonio 


Jamaica 


Largest and Finest Resort Hotel in the West 
American Plan and American Management. Loca- 
Temperature and Climate Unsurpassed in the World. 
Facilities for Riding, Driving, Automobiling, Boating, Fishing, 
lennis, and all Outdoor Sports and Recreations. Sea Bathing 
under most delightful conditions. 


@ The Newest, 
Indies. 
tion, 
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AN IDEAL WINTER RESORT 


F your nerves are tired and you feel physically weary 
from the strenuous cares of a busy season, there is no 
more delightful resting place on earth than Jamaica. There 
is only one season in Jamaica and that lasts the whole 
year around——a season of perpetual spring. There are no 
chilling winds or fogs, no snow, no ice, no frost. Jamaica 
possesses a delightful mountain atmosphere, which is kept 
in constant motion by the blowing of the Trade Winds. 
Its scenery is an exquisite blending of mountain, valley 
and sea. The Gulf Stream flows all about the Island with 
a current of mild, crystal-clear water. There are two 
thousand miles of macadamized roads on the Island as 
smooth for automobiling as Park boulevard. 














YOU ARE A DEAD ONE IF YOU CAN’T COME BACK 
WITH A GOOD TOAST 


SKULL TOAST BOOK 
are 200 witty toasts 

and 150 clever pictures 
(count ‘em) 


In the Book made in shape of a skull 


Limp Leather, $1.00 
In Cloth, 60c. 


6 x 7% inches. 





Sent postpaid on receipt of price 
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lute seclusion, for one could find his way 
only if you were shown. One comes 
upon it suddenly, like some enchanted 
nook that had been lost to mankind. 

“There are other instances of good 
landscape gardening in Germany, nota- 
bly in Berlin. Perhaps the best of these 
is the Berlin park named ‘Trepton, 
designed by Meyer, a contemporary of 
Prince Puckler, of whom he was a dis- 
ciple, although later he came directly 
under the influence of an older landscape 
gardener, Linne. ‘lrepton is a park for 
the poor on the outskirts of Berlin. In 
the middle of this park is a thoroughly 
formal arrangement for a_ children’s 
playground. On each side of this great 
playground extends malls, with double 
rows of European elms. The space 
between these rows"of elm trees is 
too exclusively given” over to gravel to 
suit my taste, but probably it is neces- 
sary for the benefit of the people. Ber- 
lin was suffering from a drought when I 
visited it and groups of men were busily 
engaged watering the old elms by strip- 
ping the earth from the roots and water- 
ing and restoring them. It is note- 
worthy that in all the parks of Europe 
they use water in larger quantities and 
more systematically than in America, 
and this although our need for water is 
usually greater than in Europe. 

“Extending away in every direction 
from the central mall and playgrounds 
there are iawns arranged in the most 
picturesque and artistic manner. ‘The 
great spaces of grass are enclosed with 
borders of trees and shrubs, showing 
promontories and bays and long vistas 
in the best manner of the natural styles 
of architecture. 

“The general maintenance of the park 
is excellent as to roads, walks and lawns, 
far better, I must confess, than that of 
the American parks and even of the 
Paris parks. It is a good model in 
many ways. I believe the police are 
able to enforce the laws better there, and 
it must be admitted that the European 
public, taken as a whole, is more careful 
than the average American public and 
works much less harm to the parks. 
Our own Central Park suffers from the 
carelessness, to use no more severe term, 
of the public. 

“There is, however, wonderful skill 
displayed in the contrivance and multi- 
plication of landscape pictures on every 
side as one wanders from height to 
height. Probably real nature does not 
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appeal to a certain exalted personage in 
Germany as do his stiff, formal and dar- 
ing scarlet geranium beds drawn up in A ° e 
line in front of his palace. The small | t t 
parks, the icananall Mesias the stiff Ir) ae) a lon) 
walks of the Tiergarten are kept in 
apple pie order, indeed as no other parks t k f it p t th 
Pore are kept. It is to be cael a eS Or | S at Ctl e 
: that some time some members of the 
Emperor's household may come to ° 
' realize the preciousness of this possession R | A t | 
| and sates i to its former sea, ‘There Ca r IC e 
is much to say to the advantage of the 
great city of Berlin in the great improve- 
ment of all the parks and their main- 
tenance, which is on the whole as good as, 
if not better, than anything in Europe, 
certainly better than anything I have 
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There was never an imitation made of an imita- 














: seen. tion. Imitators always counterfeit the genuine 
“The parks of Vienna as compared : 
with those of New York are fine, but not article. The genuine is what you ask for, be- 
great. [hey are conventionally treated 
and there are many fine trees and beau- cause genuine articles are the advertised ones. 
tiful pieces of lawn, but everywhere is es 
the shrub group of evergreen, every- Imitations are not advertised, but depend for 





thing is crowded, and the glaring flower 




















A beds of geraniums are everywhere in their business on the ability of the dealer to sell 
evidence. It is Paris over again, and ; : “a a 
you something claimed to be “just as gooc 
more or less every city of the Continent, : 
of course excepting Moscow. One when you ask for the genuine, because he makes 
4 thing I noticed here as in every park and 
, tree bordered place in Europe, and that more profit on the imitation. Why accept 
is the presence at the choicest point of a 
beer hall, with hundreds of chairs imitations when you can get the genuine by 
scattered about. ‘This may be all right 
in the eyes of those who patronize it, but insisting ? 


how about the others? A charming 
rural effect it makes. In America we 
do things better than that. Remember, 
one must buy beer if one wishes to sit 
down and enjoy the scenery, otherwise 
you must depart, and this although the 


situation is probably the best to be found. Refu ce | TY) itati QO I) S 


We may spend money less economically 
on our parks, and the maintenance may 

be more nearly perfect in Europe, but (Set Wh at You Ask For 
our administration of parks is better ad- 
justed to the needs of the public than in 
Europe. 

‘In Paris my impressions were that 
she is not maintaining her parks as she 
should. The trees on the boulevards 
were well maintained, but Versailles is in 
an almost ruinous condition, especially 
the famous Trianon gardens. ‘The art 
of this place is so artificial that unless it 
be kept up perfectly it looks particularly 
| bad. I was impressed as never before 
by the beauty of the piece of water 
visible from the windows of the chateau 


of Fontainebleau called the Carp Park. 









































MR. C. H. FORBES-LINDSAY 


has been bitterly attacked because he dared, before President 
Roosevelt visited the isthmus, to say that our work at Panama 
has been well done. 

The facts about the canal and its romantic history are ready 
for you in his book, just issued : 


PANAMA 
The Isthmus and the Canal 
Cloth, 368 pp., 16 illustrations, 2 maps from latest surveys 


ONE DOLLAR NET 
At all bookstores. 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers, Philadelphia 
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HE March Issue will contain the first chapters 
ot The Great Historical Series relatin to THE 

MEXICAN WAR. The articles will be full / 
Dramatic Human Interest. The Illustrations, 
many of them reproductions of old rare prints, are 
extraordinary both in conception and treatment. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW and read the series from beginning to end. 


MOTOR-BOATING: A good deal of space in 


the March Issue will also be , a to the growth 
and development of the Motor-Boat Industry. 
The article, written by Mr. W. S. Dudley, will 
be of interest to all ads: Fo and especially so to the 
owner or prospective purchaser of one of these 
handy little craft. Some of the pictures to ac- 
company the article are full of action and unique. 


Subscription Price $1.50 per Year. Single Copy 15 Cents. 


THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE 
3 W. 29th Street, New York City 




















“An Appropriate Present” 


A Bound Volume of 


HOUSE AND GARDEN 


prepaid to any address in the United States or Canada 
Price - - - $3.00 

















Its treatment is simple and fine, with a 
good vista of trees well designed. Most 
of this is probably very old. ‘There are 
no flower beds here, though in other 
arks of the grounds of Fontainebleau 
they abound. Fontainebleau is a fine 
old place, with many stately avenues of 
trees. The public places and avenues of 
Paris are excellent in design, but its 
parks are not satisfying. The high 
value of their designs is doubtful, and 
the French, for all their cleverness, have 
not emancipated themselves from the 
artificial notion of the past.”—New 


York Herald. 


AN AFRICAN OASIS 

A® oasis is usually about a mile and 

a quarter in length and about 
five-eighths of a mile in breadth. In 
nearly every case it occupies the bottom 
of some ravine, which shelters it in every 
direction. It is enclosed in a mud or 
stone wall about eight feet in height and 
about a foot in thickness. At regular 
intervals about this wall are found stone 
towers; these are sentry-boxes, on the 
flat roofs of which are stationed nightly 
guards to protect the place from pillage. 
The gardens of the oasis lie against this 
outer wall, and are divided into small 
inclosures, each of which is the property 
of one person. Next to the gardens, 
towards the center are fields of corn, 
barley and onions, divided into parts as 
in the gardens, which are watered and 
tended like our favorite flower-beds; in 
the center is a little rivulet, which runs 
from springs near one of the extreme 
ends. The inhabitants of this oasis do 
not live each family in a separate dwell- 
ing, but in one large house called a ksar, 
which is usually built of stone, giving it 
the appearance of a solid mass, per- 
forated here and there with a small 
window, and diversified with jutting 
angles. The halls are narrow, dark, 
ill-smelling, uneven passages, winding 
about the building. The apartments 
are low-ceiled, filthy places, lighted by 
a single aperture in the wall. ‘The 
whole place reminds one more of a dog- 
kennel than a human habitation. In 
some of the ksars about 300 or 400 men, 
women and children, a sickly, scrofulous 
generation, are huddled together in a 
building which would seem to an Euro- 
pean hardly able to contain more than a 
hundred. The only interesting thing 
about the whole oasis is the marabet or 
sepulchral chapel, which stands outside 
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THE SPRING NUMBERS OF HOUSE AND GARDEN 


“HE coming Spring Numbers of House AND GARDEN will teem with suggestive articles along the lines our title indicates. In 
‘T going over the manuscripts in the editorial drawer, we feel with Stevenson, “The world is so full of a number of things, 1 am 
sure we should all be as happy as kings.”’ There is so much that is good to choose from in our particular field that it is not 

a matter of finding the right thing to include in our pages, but the real difficulty is to decide among so many suitable and available 


articles which appeal to us and which we feel would appeal to our readers also. 


Even under these conditions, however, we are con- 


tinually looking for more and better things and a careful reading and consideration is assured all manuscripts sent to us. 
In the March number we offer you a magazine filled from cover to cover with readable, practical and beautifully illustrated 


articles covering a field of wide interest. 


AMERICAN COUNTRY CLUBS 


The leading article in the March number will also be the 
initial one of a series on “‘ American Country Clubs.” Weli- 
known clubs throughout the country will be considered in turn 
during the year. This first article deals with the Germantown 
Cricket or Manheim Country Club, and is written in a delight- 
ful vein by Mabel Tuke Priestman; its growth and success is fol- 
lowed not only in the text, but by the many beautiful photographs 
with which it is illustrated. The Germantown Cricket Club, 
of which the present club is the outgrowth, was originally founded 
in 1852 

ORCHID CULTURE FOR AMATEURS 

Orchid Culture for Amateurs, by Wm. 5. Rice, is an arti- 
cle eminently practical and also sufficiently free from techni- 

calities to enable the amateur to profit by it. A careful reading of 
this and following of the lines laid down will enable the veriest 
tyro in flower growing to produce for himself these exquisite 
aristocrats of the flower world, as it lays fully before the reader 
Mr. Ricé’s own-efforts and successes in bringing to perfection the 
growing of these wonderful plants. ‘The illustrations are made 
from photographs taken from the flowers in his own greenhouse. 
He says: “One feels instinctively their noble birth when ushered 
into their presence from the crude, fresh, invigorating air of out-of- 
doors to the soft, humid, perfumed atmosphere of the greenhouse, 
where are gathered these titled foreigners from every tropic land.”’ 

Also he contends that it is an erroneous idea, that owing to the 
rarity and high cost of some varieties of orchids, people of moderate 
means cannot engage in the culture. ‘There are many varieties, 
and in a family so extensive there is no difficulty in obtaining and 
growing many beautiful specimens. 


TWO RARE PIECES OF OLD SEVRES 
Two rare pieces of old Sévres are daintily written of in a man- 
ner entirely befitting the subject. In this little article, illustrated 
by photographs of these exquisite pieces, are woven some fasci- 
nating and interesting bits of history and of romance. 


THE USE OF ELECTRICITY IN THE HOUSE 

Under the above caption C. D. Wood, Heating Engineer of the 
New York Edison Company, presents in a clear and convincing 
manner a brief enumeration and description of the many conveni- 
ences possible in the modern house through the agency of electricity. 

Whatever tends to better our home surroundings, and render less 
arduous the labors of those upon whose shoulders fall the cares of 
the household, becomes at once a matter of interest to the world at 
large, and a positive factor in the progress of our domestic econo- 
mies. 

Under the new conditions as he outlines them, housework ceases 
to be a drudgery and almost every branch of it becomes a genuine 
pleasure. Surely a partial solution of the servant question has been 
made. 

Mr. Wood has avoided all technical terms and his suggestions 
will undoubtedly convince many women that a servant so willing 
to serve her, and one so easily controlled, must be installed without 
further delay in her establishment. 


A COLONIAL RESIDENCE AT CHESTNUT HILL 


A type of Colonial house with walls of stone, an unusual 
departure in this day, as it is the first of its kind erected for seventy- 
five years. The architect, George T. Pearson, says of it: “T he 
style was chosen with a view of expressing quiet dignity se sub- 
stantiality of structure to which an ample site contributes. The 
interior finish is white enamel and the high panellings, doorways, 
chimney pieces and stairway follow closely in detail a style . 
suggested by the stateliness of woodwork in the provincial mansions 
of the South.” The house is beautifully illustrated in half-tones, 
showing both exterior and interior, together with the floor plans. 


GARDEN NOTES 

Mr. Eben E. Rexford gives some timely advice on garden prac- 
tice and tells of ferns, geraniums, chrysanthemums, begonias, 
etc., and of how to grow and care for them to obtain the most 
satisfactory results. 

This is the time when preparation for the spring planting is 
being made. Upon the careful selection of varieties largely depends 
the artistic success of the year’s work. ‘The suggestions given are 
sure to be useful. 


GARDENING IN A CITY LOT 


Frank Glover Heaton successfully demonstrates the proposition 
that a kitchen garden can be profitably made in a back yard, such 
as is available in the residence district of almost any city, and that a 
supply of crisp, fresh vegetables, sufficient in quantity for the needs 
of a family of four, with some to spare for less fortunate neighbors, 
can be grown on the available space left in such a yard after 
deducting the requirements for walks, driveway and a tool and 
coal shed. 

All this work can be done, and most gratifying results obtained 
by one professional man in his spare time in the morning and even- 
ing. Mr. Heaton calls this “intensive farming”’ or “ vest pocket 
gardening.” ‘The results he obtained and describes seem almost 
marvelous. 


TWO HOUSES AT WYOMING, NEW JERSEY 

Two English cottages in New Jersey. These two cottages, 
built by J. W. Dow, Architect, in Wyoming, New Jersey, are dis- 
tinctly of the English type. They are as substantially built, as 
those of our forefathers. ‘They present also extremely well ar- 
ranged floor plans and charmingly artistic exteriors. Mr. Dow 
has written interestingly of these. Half-tones show the exteriors, 
and some interior views are provided which are full of suggestive 
hints to the prospective builder of the small house. 


PERENNIALS AND GARDEN CORRESPONDENCE 
W. C. Egan’s “Talks on Hardy Perennials,” together with the 


Garden Correspondence, will be found timely and interesting. 


CORRESPONDENCE DEPARTMENT 
The Correspondence Department on Interior Decoration will 
solve the puzzling problems of many women and incidentally 
furnish entertaining and instructive matter to all who are interested 
in the art of decoration as applied by the amateur. 
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An Interesting Announcement! 
The Proprietors of the 


STRAND MAGAZINE 


Beg to announce that they have arranged for a SERIES of 
FINE ART REPRODUCTIONS in colors of famous paint- 


ings, which will appear in each issue. 


Seven 
BEAUTIFUL REPRODUCTIONS IN COLORS 


Of the following pictures by notable artists will be found in the 


February Number 


A SILENT GREETING...... .By Sir Alma Tadema, R. A. 
THE NORTH WEST PASSAGE . By Sir J. E. Millais, P. R. A. 
AMY ROBSART. By W. F. Yeames, R. A. 
HER. MOTHER'S VOICE .By W. Q. Orchardson, R. A. 
LOVE LOCKED OUT .By Anna Lea Merritt 
THE SUMMER MOON . By Lord Leighton, P. R. A. 
A BLOCKADE RUNNER .. By Briton Riviere, R. A. 

These are all popywlar favorites and will be found to be gems valuable for mounting, framing 


and dec orative purposes, 


Following these the MARLCH number of the STR AND MAGAZINE will contain 
EIGHT TYPES OF FEMALE BEAUTY 


Exquisite pictures selected to show the Ideals of Female Beauty held by the most eminent English 
Artists 


DO NOT Other subjects of equal interest will be dealt with month by month, reproducing 
some of the most striking, dramatic, and charming paintings which exist in 

FORGET the world of Art 
The Proprietors are sparing no trouble or expense in the production of these pictures, and 
they feel justified in stating that no reproductions of equal beauty and excellence have ever been 


published in a popular magazine 


OTHER POINTS OF INTEREST. 

C. N. 6 A. M. Williamson Automobile Stories! 
No. 2. The Adventure of the Lost Girl! 

W. W. Jacobs’ Inimitable Humor. Illustrated by Will Owen. 


Eight Complete Gems of Fiction, Usual Snappy STRAND Articles. 








120 Pages TEN CENTS 140 Illustrations 


of all newsdealers and—— 


The International News Company, %¢ %2u".s" 














For Sale by all Booksellers 





“NOTABLE.” 


One 
Of the Best } 


Novels 


ture.”"—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


“OLASSIC.” 


novels. The 
graphically tol 

















“One cannot rise from reading this 
book without feeling that it is a not- 
able contribution to current litera- 


“Thoroughly original, fresh, earn- 
est, sparkling with wit and humor.” 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 


“A book which is destined to be- 
come one of the gems of modern 
lot is deep, strong, 
and will not be for- 
gotten as that of many passing nov- 
els, but will be cherished as a classic, 
as a story of right against wrong 
Ra, | which is destined to bring about a 


Price, - - $1.50 BS] som rorvo00 moore | fon." —Birminghem News 
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the walls. It is generally square, sur- 
mounted by a cupola, the whole being 
built of stone or brick, executed by 
artisans brought from Morocco for 
that express purpose. Occasionally the 
principal cupola is flanked by four 
smaller ones, the interior presenting a 
court, surrounded by a gallery, support- 
ed on Moorish arcades. In most cases 
the ostrich egg crowns the summit of the 
cupola, but occasionally a stone or metal 
ball may be found occupying the 
exalted position. The inhabitants of 
the oasis choose to reserve all the luxury 
and magnificence of their architecture 
to adorn the little temple around which 
they excavate their resting places. 
They are not, like the habitations of the 
living, subject to the ravages of foes, but 
are universally held sacred, and the 
conqueror, covered with blood, ap- 
proaches here with reverence and pros- 
trates himself in a lowly worship. Life 
is so uncertain, when the arms of the 
enemy combine with the elements of 
nature to threaten its existence, that it is 
no wonder the inhabitant of the oasis 
cares to lavish all his wealth, not on the 
dwelling which will probably shelter 
him but a day, but on the place which 
will shelter him forever from the storms 
of life.—Boston Commonwealth. 


NERO AS A BUILDER 
TRE. architects employed by Nero, 


after the great conflagration of 
Rome, in the construction of his Golden’ 
House, which surpassed all that was stu- 
pendous and beautiful in Italy, and pro- 
claims the extravagance of the emperor 
as much as anything else he undertook, 
were Celer and Severus. Nero’s statue, 
120 feet high, stood in a court ornamen- 
ted with porticos of three files of lofty 
columns, each file a mile long; the 
gardens were of vast extent, with vine- 
yards, meadows and woods, filled with 
every sort of domestic and wild animals; 
a pond was converted into a sea surroun- 
ded by a sufficient number of edifices to 
form a city; pearls, gems and the most 
precious materials were used eve 
where, and especially gold, the sani 
profusion of which within and without, 
and even on the roofs, caused it to be 
called the Golden House; the essences 
and perfumes continually shed around 
showed the extreme extravagance of 
this inhuman monster, who for the pur- 
pose of gratifying his pleasures seized 
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on the wealth of others. Among other 
curiosities was an eating-room, in which 
was represented the firmamentconstantly 
revolving, imitative of the. motion of 
the heavenly bodies; from it was show- 
ered down every sort of odoriferous 
water. Nero did not complete this 
palace, as the first order of Otho was 
the sum of ninety millions of sesterces 
for the finishing it. The ground not 
occupied by it was left to the inhabi- 
tants of Rome to build their houses on, 
which were not rebuilt in the same 
manner as after the conflagration by the 
Gauls; the streets were made more 
spacious, the squares widened and 
surrounded by porticos. ‘The emperor 
published many wise regulations to 
prevent the repetition of a misfortune 
which some imputed to him. At a 
certain height wood was not permitted 
to be used, but stone from Alba or 
Galba, as the most likely to resist fire; 
reservoirs were provided, and persons 
constantly ready to render the most 
prompt assistance in case of accident; 
the houses were to be a certain distance 
from each other, and they were to have 
no wall in common. These regulations 
rendered the city more beautiful, more 
commodious and more secure; neverthe- 
less, the wide streets were objected to as 
not affording sufficient shelter from the 
sun. 

But it is usual to condemn all that 
is new, particularly if the projector is 
disliked, as if the vicious could not do 
anything that was good. Suetonius 
assures us that Nero intended to extend 
the walls of Rome to Ostia, and after- 
wards by means of a canal, conduct the 
sea to the Seven Hills, an idea very 
likely suggested by these two architects, 
who were great projectors, and who 
undertook to make a canal from Lake 
Avernus to the Tiber. ‘This canal was 
to be 160 miles long and _ sufficiently 
wide to admit of two vessels abreast; all 
the prisoners were collected, immense 
treasures were exhausted in cutting 
through mountains, but the obstacles 
they met with dispirited them, and the 
work was relinquished; the motive was 
ridiculous, being only to prevent ves- 
sels from doubling Cape Misenus. His 
great palace was but of short dura- 
tion. 

The Emperor Vespasian restored tothe 
people the lands which Nero had taken 
from them, and thus the Golden House 
disappeared like one of the enchanted 
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All for 
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Success, Cosmopolitan, World To-Day, Woman’s Home Companion, can be substituted 
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Issued Monthly, $3.00 a year 





THE BOOK 





Equal to any $10.00 book 


HOUSE and GARDEN, year’s subscription, . . 
AMERICAN COUNTRY HOMES AND THEIR GARDENS, 


$3.00 


a magnificent work equivalent to any book sold at $10.00 
Total Value, $13.00 








Special Offer We will send current issue 


of House and Garden and 
copy of American Country Homes and their 
Gardens prepaid for examination. If satisfactory 


remit $5.00; if not return at our expense. 














Bound in handSome cloth, with gold 
This book weighs over 4 pounds, and costs 35 cents to w ail. 


OUSE <2 
= Garden 


is the most beautifully illustrated and printed monthly maga- 
zine in America. Brimful of practical plans and ideas for 
both house and garden. Architects’ and landscape garden- 
ers’ plans are reproduced and made available for the general 
reader. Every phase of artistic interior decoration is shown 
by photographic reproductions. If you are building a house, 
decorating a room, or fixing up your garden or lawn, House 
AND GARDEN will instruct you how to make one dollar do 
the work of two. It will earn its subscription price many 
times over, no matter what home it goes into, 


American Country Homes 
and Their Gardens 


A magnificent new subscription work, edited by john Cor- 
dis Baker, with introduction by Donn Barber. Four hun- 
dred and twenty superb photographic illustrations (many full 
page) of the most attractive estates in the country, both 
large and small—houses, interiors and gardens. These have 
been selected from all parts of the United States, and are 
the masterpieces of the foremost architects and landscape 
gardeners. For those about to build, or lay out their 
grounds, this book is. a veritable mine of practical sug- 
gestions; and it is just as invaluable to those who desire 
to redecorate their homes and improve their gardens. 

It is a sumptuous ornament for any library. 


and ink stamping, 226 pages, frontispiece in colors. 
It was made to be worth $10.00 


and even at this price it is the best book of its kind ever published. 








Special Offer: Cut off the coupon, sign your name 


® and address and mail it to us, 
WITHOUT MONEY. We will immediately ship you “Ameri- 
can Country Homes” and copy of current issue of “House 
and Garden.” If the book and Magazine are satisfactory, 
remit $5.00 within 5 days, or return at our expense. 





THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., 
1006 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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PTSHAT'S the Broadway Magazine exactly. 
with timeliness. 


It is charged 
Not heavy, 
But bright, interesting and informative. 


It tingles with personality. 
mind you. 
less than uncover 
the Greatest City on Earth—New York—every thirty days. 
It is the truest, timeliest, most vivid reflex of the surging, 


The Broadway Magazine does nothing 


complex life of America’s metropolis that has ever been pre- 
sented between the two covers of a magazine. 


BROADWAY 
MAGAZINE 


For February Fifteen Cents 


contains such features as: Zhe Farce of Police Court Justice in New York—a 
clear, accurate exposition of a disgraceful situation which is making New York 
the laughing-stock of the country; illustrated. Zhe Winter Pleasures of 
Sociely—a woman on the “inside” writes entertainingly of how the men and 
women of the “400” take their pleasure on the run; illustrations by The 
Kinneys. Amateur Night—a keen, true story of close-to-the-bone human 
nature as she is lived once a week in the burlesque theatres of New York; 
illustrations by Jay Hambidge. Mew York and A Commission—it costs New 
Yorkers over $31 a head to be governed, the people of Nashville only $6. Why? 
Because-—but you'll agree that this intensely interesting article proves 
its case pretty well. 





Ten short stories—bright and interesting. Handsome 
illustrations. What is and isn’t worth while seeing in the ¢Aeaives. Intimate 


sketches and photographs of men and women in the public eye. 


BROADWAY MAGAZINE 
15c. a Copy 3, 5and7West2ast. $1.50 a Year 


New York 
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SOME USEFUL BOOKS FOR YOU 


KITCHEN GARDENING. By Thomas Bridgman. This work comprises 152 pages, liber- 

ally illustrated. :r2mo. Cloth - - - - - - - - soc. 
FRUIT GARDENING. By Thomas Bridgman 
FPLOWER DARDENING. 





Liberally illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, soc. 
The work c no ued 166 pages, liberally illustrated. 12mo. 


Cloth - . « - - soc. 
MY TEN ROD FARM, OR How I BECAME A \ FLORIST. By Chasies Barnard. r2mo. 
Cloth - . 40c. 
THE STRAWBERRY “GARDEN: How iT WAS PLANTED. WHAT | IT COST. By 
Charlies Barnard. t2amo. Cloth - - - 40c. 


FARMING BY INCHES; OR, WITH BRAINS, SIR. By Charles hee r2mo, Cl., 40c. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY, Publishers, Philadelphia. 
ANY OF THESE VOLUMES MAILED ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


palaces of Tasso and Ariosto, and in its 
place arose the mighty Colosseum and 
the magnificent Temple of Peace.—T he 
Architect. 


A WREN ANECDOTE 


wes Sir Christopher Wren was 
building the town-hall of Wind- 
sor, a fidgety member of the corporation 
so the story goes—insisted that the roof 
required further support, and desired 
the architect to add more pillars. In 
vain did Sir Christopher assure him that 
the danger was imaginary; he knew 
better, says the Youth’s Companion. 
The alarm spread, and the great archi- 
tect was worried into adding the desired 
columns. Years passed, and in later 
times, when architect and patrons were 
dead, cleaning operations in the roof 
revealed the fact that the supposed 
additional support did not touch the 
roof by two inches, though this was not 
perceptible to the gazers below. By this 
ingenious expedient did Wren pacify his 
critics, while vindicating his own archi- 
tectural skill to future generations. 


MOUNTAIN MAHOGANY 
(NE of the most remarkable prod- 


ucts of Nevada is a species of 
wood known as “mountain mahogany,” 
which, when dry, is as hard as boxwood, 
very fine grained, of a rich red color, 
It has been 
used for boxes for shafting, and in some 


and in weight very heavy. 


instances for slides and dies in quartz 
batteries. It burns with a blaze as long 
lasting as ordinary wood, and it is then 
found, almost unchanged in form, con- 
verted to a charcoal that lasts twice as 
long as ordinary wood, giving an intense 
Another 
notable species of wood, having extra- 
ordinary durability is said to be the 
quebarcho wood of Argentina. 


heat, greater than coal gives. 


Posts 
that have been in the ground for one 
hundred and fifty years in soil alternately 
sodden by tropical rains or parched 
by intense heat, are found to be in sound 
condition. It is also free from attacks 
of insects, does not decay and is not 


compressible, and weighs nearly eighty 


| pounds percubic foot.—T he Churchman. 
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